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Past President Chattanooga Association of Life 
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by the 
GOLDEN GATE 


Every city has a personality,—a character made up of varied 
impressions, present charms and old traditions. 


When you visit San Francisco you will want to absorb as 
many of these impressions as you can. In addition to insurance 
you will want to know what to see, what to do; where to go 
and how to get there. 


We should like to help you. 


Here in San Francisco at 210 Sansome Street, Union Indem- 
nity Company, a division of Insurance Securities Company, Inc., 
maintains a Northern California Branch Office, rendering every 














FERRY BUILDING:—The railway door of 
the “Golden Gate’’. Set in the center of 
the long curved waterfront of one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest ports. No terminal in this 


country passes so many people through its 


facility for insurance agents. 


The services of this office are placed at your disposal. It 
makes no difference what company you represent or whether 
your mission is business or pleasure. The “golden gate” of 


insurance fellowship is open wide to every member of our 
profession. 


You are cordially invited to make our office your San Fran- 
cisco headquarters. 


portals. Travelers and shipping masters, 
artists and poets consider San Francisco 
Bay with the harbors of Sydney and Naples 
one of the three ideal harbors of the world 


Union Invemniry Company 


A DIVISION OF INSURANCE SECURITIES COMPANY, INC. 
New York Indemnity Company 


Detroit Life Insurance Company Iowa Fire Insurance Company 


Union Title Guarantee Company, Inc. La Salle Fire Insurance Company 


Bankers & Merchants Fire Insurance Company Union Title and Trust Company, W. B. P. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING NEW ORLEANS 100 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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Are State Funds Monopolistic? 


The Massachusetts Supreme Court, Frowning on the Goodwin 
Bill, Says It Would Drive Competitive Insurance Out of 
Field and Create an Unconstitutional Monopoly 


jubilant over the opinion trans- 

mitted recently by the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Judicial Court to the 
effect that the initiative bill providing 
for automobile insurance through a 
State fund is unconstitutional in most 
of its important provisions. 

This bill was sponsored by Frank A. 
Goodwin, formerly State Registrar of 
Motor Vehicles and now chairman of 
the Boston Finance Commission, who 
asserted that the proposed act would 
give automobile insurance at much 
lower rates than are now required. The 
opinion of the Supreme Court appar- 
ently will make it impossible, if the bill 
is rejected by the Legislature, to sub- 
mit it to the voters at the election next 
November. 


[ iisitane ow men in Boston are 


Many Features Invalid 


The court holds that the bill is un- 
constitutional in many features. For 
example: The description of the pro- 
posed act, as it would be printed on the 
ballot at the coming election, does not 
adequately inform the voters as to its 
provisions. The act creates an insur- 


ance monopoly by compelling the regis- 
trant to insure in the proposed fund 
instead of in a company of his choice. 

The Legislature has no authority to 
compel every owner of a motor vehicle 
to pay tribute to such a corporation 
as would be created by the act. The 
act would drive competitive insurance 
out of business. 

It requires the unconstitutional use 
of public funds. 


Might Be Amended 


It might be possible for the 10 per- 
sons who signed the original initiative 
petition to amend the act so that it 
would meet the requirements of the 
Constitution; and under the law they 
would have an opportunity to try to 
do so. But, apparently, the inadequate 
description of the act, prepared by the 
Attorney-General, which would appear 
on the ballot for the information of the 
voters, cannot. be remedied. 

The Constitution gives the original 
signers no right to amend the descrip- 
tion, and it is at least very doubtful 
whether the Attorney-General could 
now make changes in it. Therefore, it 


appears that the bill cannot be sub- 
mitted to the voters at this year’s elec- 
tion. 

The bill, based on an initiative peti- 
tion, is now before the Legislature Com- 
mittee on Insurance. In the usual course 
of events, that committee would report 
to the Legislature, which would subse- 
quently adopt or reject the bill. If the 
Legislature refused to pass the bill, it 
would be placed on the ballot at the 
next election, provided the friends of 
the measure obtained 5,000 signatures 
in addition to the 20,000 which have 
already been affixed to the petition. 
Court opinion, however, has interrupt- 
ed this procedure, and it is assumed 
that the committee will now report 
against the bill and that the Legisla- 
ture will accept the unfavorable report. 


Questions Filed by Hale 


The questions which the Supreme 
Court answered in the opinion handed 
down yesterday were propounded in an 
order which the State Senate adopted 
on March 25. The order was intro- 
duced by Senator C. Wesley Hale, of 
Springfield, chairman of the Committee 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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ASULIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





TOCKS and bonds of Matrimony 
S Preferred ought to react some way 
or other to the two news dispatches 
which reached my desk this week. Both 
have to do with marriage insurance. 
One, from Little Rock, notes that the 
Arkansas Matrimonial Mutual Associa- 
tion has applied for charter in that 
State and lists the benefits to be de- 
rived by the more reckless members of 
the association. The other news, com- 
ing from Austin, Tex., is not so en- 
couraging. It reports that Attorney 
General Bobbitt has brought suit 
against the Home Builders Foundation, 
Inc., of Waco, seeking to have its char- 
ter forfeited. The Attorney General 
declares the company is engaged in the 
business of marriage insurance and 
that the charter was issued without au- 
thorization of Texas law. 

* * * 

O, while the Arkansas company may 
S soon become famous for the slogan 
(gratutiously offered herewith): “You 
Have to Wed to Win,” it looks as if 
Texas swains will have to continue the 
old custom and reverse the formula. 

ok ok * 
ERHAPS it is just as well that cer- 
tain legal restrictions bar the too 
speedy development of this line of busi- 
ness. Imagine, otherwise, the possi- 
bilities. To a public not yet sufficiently 
alive to fundamental insurance needs 
would come highly trained agents point- 
ing to the attractive side lines being 
offered by the Niagara Falls Honey- 
moon Assurance Corporation. A low 
net cost D. & A. (Divorce and Alimony) 
policy would lead off. Next would come 
a double indemnity feature to solace 
those drawing red-headed widows and, 
of course, various matrimonial endow- 
ments would eventuate. 
ok * * 
NCE the thing is under way there 
is no telling where it would stop. 
There would be the expenses incident to 
child birth to guard against, and pretty 
soon actuaries would be hard at work 
on a visiting relations clause. A per- 
manently domiciled mother-in-law 
would call for a good stiff benefit with 
lesser hazards appropriately scaled. 
ok * * 

HEN what about Hollywood and 

other such matrimonial centers 
with the problem of sub-standard busi- 
ness? All in all, it does seem wise to 
keep our insurance lines reasonably 
limited. Let the young man buy plenty 
of life insurance. The marriage prob- 
lem can take care of itself. 





ROM R. A. Hoffmann, of Hoff- 

mann, Son and Co., Inc., St. Louis, 

Mo., I have received a letter in which 

he comments upon an unnamed friend 

I mentioned in The Third Party in THE 
SPECTATOR of April 3. 
So * * 


CONSIDER Mr. Hoffmann’s letter a 

splendid one. When I was a boy I 
was instructed by one of my schoolmas- 
ters in the art of correct letter writing 
and stress was laid, among other things, 
upon a graceful conclusion. Mr. Hoff- 
mann’s conclusion I consider perfect. 
He writes: “In conclusion the writer 
enjoys THE SPECTATOR as much and 
more so than any other journal coming 
over his desk. More power to you, 
dear brother, is the wish sincere of, 

Yours very truly.” 
* * * 


UT it may not appear modest for 

me to dwell too much upon that 
part of the letter. Mr. Hoffmann wise- 
ly says that he thinks my friend was 
probably suffering from what he terms 
“the green apple two-step.” He adds 
that were it not a fact that the com- 
panies or their representatives were 
persistent in shoving under the noses 
of the unsuspecting public the artistic 
as well as sensible literature, there 
would be more wooden heads going to 
their graves without that which their 
dependents need. He says: 

* * * 


667 F this friend of yours is not 

lhe of the fact that life in- 
surance (and, as a matter of fact, all 
other kinds of insurance) is the great- 
est institution of the age, when you see 
that ‘guy’ again, tell him that the 
writer, after an experience of forty 
years, is firmly of the conviction that 
the companies do take a delight in car- 
rying out the promises of their con- 
tracts. Nothing is so gratifying as to 
be able to hand to the assured or his de- 
pendent a substantial evidence in the 
way of a bankable instrument when 
the amount has been properly earned.” 

* ok * 


paagemia of letters, I received a 
few days ago one from M. Andre 
Roux, general secretary of the Com- 
pagnie d’Assurances Generales, of 
France, whom I had the pleasure of in- 
terviewing when he was in New York 
last February. He concludes with this 
graceful line: “Il va sans dire que je 
suis a votre disposition pour vous four- 
nir sur la France tous les renseigne- 
ments que vous pourrez desirer.” And 
that, also, I think quite perfect. 





Y FIRST thought at the spectacle 
M of former President Coolidge 
writing a history of the United States 
in 500 words was that he’d never make 
a newspaper reporter, nor, above all, 
a columnist. But on reflection it oc- 
curs to me that Mr. Coolidge could 
serve a very useful purpose indeed on 
the staff of any newspaper in the coun- 
try. It being an ironclad journalistic 
tradition that the opening paragraph 
of every news article must sum up the 
whole story in a sentence or two, it is 
the fate of all of us to pick up our 
daily papers and concentrate for at 
least five minutes on the first breath- 
less, tortuous sentence in order to un- 
tangle its meaning. This is called “Get- 
ting the sense of the story in a glance.” 
The job I have in mind for Mr. Cool- 
idge is the writing, solely, of these lead 
paragraphs. If he can get the history 
of the United States into 500 words, he 
could easily boil down all the essential 
facts of the average newspaper story 
to a line of type or two. Then the 
regular rewrite man could go on to say 
the same thing in as many different 
ways as he could think of for the rest 
of the column in order that the story 
might properly be continued on page 
38. 

* * oo 

REVITY in the recounting of great 

historical events, however, does not 
begin and end with Mr. Coolidge. The 
discovery of our great land, you may 
recall, has been celebrated for years in 
one of our back room folk songs that 
takes less words to get the idea across 
than any school book employs. For the 
purposes of this family journal, we'll 
have to temper the original version 
with a few Nice Nellyisms, but this 
will recall it to your mind: 
In 1492, a gentleman from Italie 
Was walking up and down the streets, 
Selling hot tamalie. 
He went up to the queen, 
Said: “Give me ships and cargo, 
And I'll be a rootin’ tootin’ sun of a gun 
If I don’t bring back Chicago.” 


* * * 


R. COOLIDGE’S virtuosity at the 
form of composition he is now 
engaged in derives, no doubt, from his 
New'England forebears. I think I am 
not mistaken in my belief that it was 
in a Vermont cemetery that the follow- 
ing epitaph was discovered: 
Here lies the body of Patience Prim. 
Born a maiden; lived a spinster; died a 
virgin. 
No hits, no runs, no errors. 
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Prosperity Insurance 


HAT a representative unit 

of industry has accomplished 

in employment stabilization other 
units can duplicate and the same 
can be accomplished by entire in- 
dustries. In fact, there is no rea- 
son why the principles applied by 
the Delaware & Hudson Railroad 
cannot be applied, and at once, to 
business throughout the country. 
Briefly summarized, this company 
has reduced labor turnover in its 
maintenance department by 78.2 
per cent during the past few 
years and at the same time the 
earnings of the workers have in- 
creased by more than 25 per cent. 
This has been accomplished 





largely through the adoption of 
an elastic working day and 
through complete insurance cov- 
erage for the employees. Sea- 
sonal employment peaks have 
been leveled by graduating the 
hours per week and by transfers 
from one department to another. 
Compete insurance protection is 
afforded against what the com- 
pany’s president, Leonor F. Lo- 
ree, terms the five major hazards, 
to wit: life, sickness, accident, 
unemployment, superannuation. 

It is significant to note that the 
company has found group, acci- 
dent and other lines of insurance 
to be a distinct aid to the effi- 
ciency of the worker and a big 
factor in reducing labor turnover. 
To illustrate the benefits derived 
—in 1922 the D. & H. had 2176 
workers with six months to two 
years’ service. In 1929 this num- 
ber had been reduced to 525 or 
by 76 per cent. Over 75 per cent 
of the company’s employees have 
completed five or more years of 
service. Quoting from Mr. Lo- 
ree’s statement this timely obser- 
vation regarding old age workers 
is found: “Looking at the mat- 
ter from another viewpoint, we 
have on the payrolls 5591 men 
over 40 years of age, 2800 men 
over 50 years of age and 1207 
men over 60 years of age. The 
question of the age limit in in- 
dustry is greatly overstressed.” 

The experience of the Delaware 
& Hudson offers a splendid in- 
dorsement for the ever growing 
mass insurance movement. Pro- 
tection against the five major 
hazards mentioned will go a long 
way toward stabilizing employ- 
ment and prosperity in all indus- 
tries, and insurance companies 
are fortunate in having available 
so notable an example of insur- 
ance benefits. A leaflet recently 
issued by The Spectator Company 
consolidated the same needs un- 
der “Three Great Hazards.” It 
stressed the necessity for protec- 
tion against disability, superan- 
nuation and death. When Amer- 
ican industry as a whole is prop- 


5 


erly protected against these nat- 
ural calamities a great social 
problem will have been solved. 


Fire Loss for First Quarter 


URING the first quarter of 

the current year the fire loss 
in the United States as computed 
by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters was $128,515,332, 
or about $1,000,000 more than in 
the same period last year. The 
loss in March last was $42,964,- 
382, compared with $41,277,814 
in March, 1929. However, the 
average monthly loss indicated 
does not much exceed that for the 
corresponding periods in 1929, 
and indications point to a normal 
yearly average. 


Casualty and Surety Business 


TOCK casualty, surety and 
miscellaneous insurance com- 
panies operating in the United 
States showed a large increase in 
all important features during the 
year 1929, it is indicated in a 
table to be found in this issue of 
THE SPECTATOR. The total ad- 
mitted assets of 254 such com- 
panies increased $933,026,583 
(including three of the large life 
insurance companies’ writing 
health and accident insurance), 
but unfavorable market condi- 
tions were undoubtedly to blame 
for a decrease of $37,242,799 in 
surplus funds. However, the 
capital of the companies in- 
creased by $20,781,579. Net pre- 
miums written last year exceeded 
those of the previous year by 
$60,212,331, and the total income 
expanded $67,004,764. Loss pay- 
ments increased $51,179,044, and 
dividends were augmented to the 
extent of $11,508,220. Total dis- 
bursements increased $53,978,025 
over the previous year. 

The assets of the 254 companies 
tabulated amounted to $9,302,- 
333,622. Their net surplus was 
$714,460,235, their combined cap- 
ital having been $252,581,169. In 
1929 the premium income of the 
companies amounted to $878,241,- 
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966, their total income having 
been $991,973,757. Against this 
their total disbursements were 
$888,181,861, and included losses 
amounting to $473,348,628 and 
dividends of $45,527,555, operat- 
ing expenses constituting the re- 
mainder. 

From these figures it can be 
seen that the casualty, surety and 
miscellaneous lines of insurance 
enjoyed an appreciable growth 
during 1929 despite the difficul- 
ties of the stock market, and that 
their business has reached in- 
creasingly enormous proportions. 





Qualification Law 
Indorsed 


Agency 


Life Field Manager Believes 
Restrictive Legislation Neces- 
sary to Progress 


BALTIMORE, April 21.—The campaign 
for a general agency qualification law 
being waged by THE SPECTATOR was 
heartily indorsed last week by T. J. 
Mohan, field manager for the Eureka- 
Maryland Assurance Corporation, who 
declared that such a law would be a 
protection to the public as well as the 
insurance business and fraternity. 

In approving the campaign and rec- 
ommending the adoption by Maryland 
of requirements similar to those in effect 
in Pennsylvania, Mr. Mohan said: 

“It is exceedingly difficult to enact 
legislation or promulgate rules that 
will meet with unanimous favor. It is 
my opinion that the Pennsylvania re- 
quirements for a life insurance license 
are beneficial to the life insurance busi- 
ness and the personnel of the under- 
writing organization, and that Mary- 
land might adopt similar qualifying re- 
quirements. 

“There are some anomalies amount- 
ing to absurdities in the Pennsyl- 
vania requirement that should be 
omitted: i.e., to require an agent who 
has successfully and honestly repre- 
sented a life insurance company for 
years, and who has received a license 
from the Insurance Department over 
that period, to submit to the same tests 
as are applied to a new applicant, 
merely because he is desirous of repre- 
senting some other company, appears 
foolish. If he were qualified to receive 
a license to represent a life insurance 
company, and he is desirous of making 
a change, he should be qualified to re- 
ceive a license to represent the com- 
pany of his choice without the neces- 
sity of a quiz or a mental test. A 








license might be refused, or withheld, 
upon objection by the company he for- 
merly represented, and then, he should 
have the privilege of a fair, square 
hearing. 

“No man should be granted a license 
merely to place some personal insur- 
ance on himself, his family, a business 
associate, a relative or friend: i.e.. 
where it could be shown that the ap- 
plicant for a license intended to use it 
only for the placing of a few specific 
cases. It is realized that this discrimi- 
nation would be difficult. It is appar- 
ently impossible, however, to eliminate 
the part time workers. I am of the 
opinion that the best protection for the 











NEW YORK LIFE AGENTS’ 1929 RECORD 


New insurance paid for 


Ratio of term insurance to total only 


Life and Endowment Policies 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MADISON SQUARE, 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


public, the insurance fraternity and the 
insurance business is a standard re- 
quirement that must be met by the aspi- 
rant to sell life insurance before he js 
privileged to present his services and 
the policies of the company he desires 
to represent to the public.” 


Standard Surety Appoints 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of the Lincoln National of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and the Burdick & 
Lawrence Company’ of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., as general casualty and 
surety agents for the Standard Surety 
& Casualty Company of New York. 
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Disability Problems to 
Be Emphasized 





Medical Section of  Ameri- 
can Life Convention to 
Meet in Colorado 





Program Unique in Plan 
Authoritative Speakers Will Dis- 
cuss Disability Underwriting 
from All Angles 


The American Life Convention, Med- 
ical Section, meets at the Broadmoor 
Hotel, Colorado Springs, June 4, 5 and 
6 and has scheduled a program unique 
in arrangement and notable in the 
character of its speakers. 

The problem of disability is being 
emphasized on the program as is fitting 
and timely when it is recalled that June 
is the last month before the life insur- 
ance companies put in effect the new 
uniform disability clause. Dr. Henry 
W. Gibbons, chairman of the Medical 
Section of the Convention, and Dr. 
Harry W. Dingman, chairman of the 
program committee, have set aside the 
major part of Friday morning, June 6, 
for an ambitious symposium on this 
perplexing problem. 

Dr. P. Maxwell Foshay, second vice- 
president and manager of selection of 
the Mutual Life of New York, will give 
a brief address on “Comments on Dis- 
ability Insurance.” Dr. Foshay has 
been in charge of the large inspection 
department of the Mutual Life for 
many years and has an unusually com- 
prehensive understanding of the per- 
sonal phases of the risk as well as the 
medical. The particular attention Dr. 
Foshay has given to the personal char- 
acteristics of applicants applying for 
large amounts of insurance is the same 
attention that he gives to disability ap- 
plicants, and his address will be a high 
spot on the program. 

The attitude toward disability is as 


Prudential Annual Meeting 
Next Week 


Over a Thousand Field Repre- 
sentatives Expected to Attend 
Business Conference 


NewakRK, N. J., April 14.—More than 
a thousand field representatives of The 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America will attend that organization’s 
annual business conference, which will 
begin at the home offices here on Mon- 
day, April 28, and continue through 
Thursday, May 1. 

Edward D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential, will welcome the delegates 
at the first meeting, scheduled for 10 
a. m., April 28, in the company gym- 
nasium. Other addresses will be made 
at this session by some of his associate 
executives. The afternoon of the first 
day of the conference will be devoted to 
reception of the field men by the various 
home office department heads. 

The conference will come to an offi- 
cial close on Thursday evening, May 1, 
with a banquet in the grand ball room 
of the Hotel Commodore. This will be 
attended by more than twelve hundred 
persons. The toastmaster will be Presi- 
dent Duffield and there will be speakers 
of national prominence. 

All sections of the United States and 
Canada will be represented by those 
who attend this four-day convention. 


varied as the different persons who are 
concerned with the problem. For this 
reason the program committee has ar- 
ranged that each of these attitudes 
shall be expressed in short, terse talks 
of seven minutes each before the Con- 
vention is thrown open for general dis- 
cussion. 

W. Nelson Gagley, assistant actuary 
of the Travelers, will present the atti- 
tude of the rate-maker. J. Stanley Ed- 
wards, general agent of the Aetna in 
Denver, former president of the nation- 


(Concluded on page 9) 


Industrial Program at 
Pittsburgh 


Round Table Fostered by 
Insurance Federation Is 
Widely Acclaimed 





Eight Prominent Speakers 





First Presentation of This Fea- 
ture Endorsed by Indus- 
trial Companies 


The industrial life round table will 
be held on the morning of Tuesday, 
May 6. The program was arranged by 
William J. Bradley, publicity manager 
of the Home Life of America and 
chairman of the industrial life confer- 
ence. Felix Rothschild, secretary of 
the Sun Life of America, will be asso- 
ciate chairman. There will be eight 
speakers, but virtually all of them will 
be limited to fifteen minutes. The sub- 
jects were selected to help the industrial 
agent in his work and also to give him 
a better idea and perspective of his 
work. The program is as follows: 


The Industrial Man’s Contribution to 
the First Hundred Billions—by Charles 
F. Williams, vice-president, Western 
and Southern Life. 

Industrial Life Insurance as a Ca- 
reer—by G. P. Kunkelman, superin- 
tendent, Prudential, at Pittsburgh. 

Setting a Daily Quota and Getting 
It—by Edward Fineberg, manager, 
John Hancock Mutual Life at Pitts- 
burgh. 

Helping the Debit Man Succeed—by 
Stelphen F. Kocott, assistant manager, 
John Hancock Mutual Life, at Pitts- 
burgh. 

Building Success on a Friendly Deb- 
it—by J. E. Glowatch, agent, John 
Hancock Mutual Life, at Pittsburgh. 

Your Debit—A Gold Mine or Grave- 
yard—by John Edgecomb, manager, 
Metropolitan Life, at Pittsburgh. 

Making a Debit Census for Prospects 
—by John W. Yeager, assistant man- 
ager, Metropolitan Life, at Pittsburgh. 

Fitting the Policy to the Prospect— 
by Leo Seigle, agent, Metropolitan Life, 
at Pittsburgh. 
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He Made of Labor |: 
a Game 


Thomas A. Buckner. 
Whose Half Century 
Service Was Recent- 
ly Celebrated By 
The New York Life. 
Learned At Early 
Age That A Proper 
Mental Attitude 
Transforms Drud- 
gery Into Pleasure 


HOMAS A. BUCKNER, vice-presi- 

dent of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, was but thirteen years 
of age when he mastered two rules for 
success in business—rules which have 
inspired him throughout his brilliant 
career in life insurance. One thing he 
learned was that it is possible to get 
joy out of work by putting joy into 
the efforts. And he learned to appre- 
ciate the power of organization. 

In those not so far off days, as Mr. 
Buckner now views them, one of his 
most disagreeable tasks was that of 
sawing and splitting wood for the kit- 
chen stove. For a long time, he frankly 
confesses, he never was more than a 
half a dozen sticks ahead of the game 
and every fresh replenishment of the 
supply was accomplished only in that 
“back to the wall” spirit of absolute 
necessity. He did not dread the actual 
work so much as he begrudged the time 
it required—time which he needed for 
other matters such as after school 
games played with boyhood companions. 

Thinking over the problem he de- 


cided that the answer lay in organiza- 
tion, so he proposed the idea in mind 
to others with similar responsibilities 
and similar tastes. The result was 
a@ unanimous indorsement of _ the 
scheme. 


His First Organization 


“It was the first organization I ever 
created,” Mr. Buckner states. “We 
organized a wood-sawing club. We de- 
cided to work nights, so as not to in- 
terfere with our other pleasures. We 
obtained lanterns, because in those days 
and in my home town, Independence, 
Mo., there were no street lights. Each 
boy borrowed his household lantern, 
hanging them up around the wood pile. 
We assembled at the appointed hour 
and with axes, saws and bucks we pro- 
ceeded. We had a royal good time. 

“The wood-sawing bees went on un- 
til we had sawed up all the wood in 
the neighborhood and called for more 
wood. That taught me that you could 
turn drudgery into pleasure. I have 
tried to adopt that philosophy through- 


THomas A. Buckner, 


Vice-President, New 
York Life Insur- 
ance Company 


out my career in business, not only 
getting joy out of it but putting joy 
into the work.” 

Not only has Mr. Buckner been high- 
ly successful in practicing this creed 
but he has also been fortunate in be- 
ing able to put over to his associates 
and field force the same spirit, to judge 
by results. The occasion on which the 
above-quoted remarks were made 
marked the fiftieth anniversary of Mr. 
Buckner in the New York Life. Agents 
of the company have just completed 
a most impressive tribute to him, 
writing over three hundred and sixty 
millions of business for him during the 
first three months of the year and in- 
cluding the first week of April. Ap- 
plications written numbered 180,600, 
and on April 7, just fifty years after 
he entered the service of the company 
as office boy, thousands of telegrams 
and messages of congratulation added 
to the business production honors. Mr. 
Buckner will spend the next month or 
six weeks touring the country in the 
interest of the company’s business. 
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Men Who can write Salary Savings 
System business for ~~ 


INSURANCE COMPANY, FT.WAYNE , INDIANA 
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BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON 
SALES CONGRESS 


BALTIMORE, April 21.—Several 
outstanding men in the insurance 
field will make addresses at the 
Maryland and District of Colum- 
bia Life Underwriters one day 
Sales Congress on May 16 at the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel. 

B. B. Gough, chairman of the 
speakers committee and a mem- 
ber of the Apple & Bond agency 
gives the following list of speak- 
ers: Frederick A. Wallis of Paris, 
Ky., formerly general agent for 
the Fidelity Mutual in New York; 
James Kavanaugh, vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company; M. Nelson Bond 
of the Apple & Bond agency; 
Vincent B. Coffin, educational di- 
rector of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company at Philadel- 
phia; A. Rushton Allen, general 
agent of the Union Central Life 
Insurance Company at Philadel- 
phia; Guy B. Horton, counsel, Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of 
Vermont, and Tressler W. Calli- 
han, manager of general agencies’ 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 











John Hancock Mortgage Loans 


The Committee on Finance of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Boston reports farm and 
city mortgage loans accepted in March 
amounting to $3,248,189, to yield an 
average rate of 5.72 per cent. This 
makes total of such loans since Jan. 1 
of $8,657,090, to yield an average rate 
of 5.77 per cent. Farm loans for the 
three months period amounted to $3,- 
354,500; city loans to $5,302,590. 


Guardian Life Manager 
at Seattle 


The Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America announces the ap- 
pointment of Arnold O. Mohr as man- 
ager of its Seattle Agency with head- 
quarters in Suite 707-8, 1411 Fourth 
Avenue Building. 

Mr. Mohr is active in Life Under- 
writer Association affairs on the Coast. 


H/T. G. Hoffman, Mt. Sterling, 


Kentucky 


In the March 6 issue of THE SPEC- 
TATOR, it was stated that H/T. G. Hoff- 
man was an Aetna agent in Louisville, 
Ky. 

H/T. G. Hoffman, Insurancervice of- 
fice is located at Mt. Sterling, Ky. (the 
“Hartford of the South’). He repre- 
sents the Aetna there under General 
Agent G. Russell Churchell, of Louis- 
ville) Ky. The Mt. Sterling office is 
recognized as the leading agency of the 
Aetna in the State. 
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Disability Problems 
(Concluded from page 7) 

al association, will present the field 
viewpoint. Louis L. Graham, Business 
Men’s Assurance Company of Kansas 
City, secretary of the International 
Claim Association, will discuss end re- 
sults of disability insurance. Francis 
V. Keesling, vice-president and gener- 
al counsel of the West Coast Life of 
San Francisco, will talk on the gener- 
al company attitude in outlining com- 
pany policy on this form of coverage. 
John J. King, president of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, New York, will discuss 
the desirability and difficulty in learn- 
ing about the personal life of appli- 
cants. Charles R. Henry, medical di- 
rector of the Provident Life and Acci- 
dent, Chattanooga, Tenn., will discuss 
the general perspective that a home 
office underwriter must have as he re- 
views formal papers. Dr. Charles H. 
Pope, a physician of wide insurance 
experience in St. Louis, Mo., will em- 
phasize the value an examiner has over 
and above reporting on the physical 
condition. The symposium closes in 
its formal aspect with a seven minute 
viewpoint of the buyer of insurance as 
expressed by Frazer Arnold. 


The Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 
pany announces the appointment of John 
H. Leaver as manager at Des Moines. 









Full Coverage 
Non-Cancellable 
Male and Female Risks 
Starts First Day 
Life Time Coverage 
Old Line Company 
Prompt Claim 
Payments 
Generous Contract 
Large Commissions 
Liberal Renewals 
Substantial Company 
Pays on Any Disease 
Pays on Any Accident 
Pays Special 
Indemnities 


OUR TERRITORY 
Michigan Missouri 
Indiana Pennsylvania 
Illinois California 


Income 










Income 
Guaranty 
Company 


Incomes Guaranteed ”’ 





Authorized Capital $1,000,000.00 
Legal Reserve Stock Co. {éstablished 1917} 


Income Bldg., South Bend, Indiana 





Tells What 
We Do 


Men’s and Women’s Incomes. 

True, that’s what every health and acci- 
dent man sells, but not with the thorough- 
ness of the Income Guaranty’s new Gold 
Seal Non-cancellable policy. 

It’s different—you’ll see that when you 












AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 


1923 One Billion 
1927 One Billion and a Half 


1930 Two Billions 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


Standard Life Manager 


JACKSON, Miss., April 22.—Thomas 
E. Hand has been elected general man- 
ager of the Standard Life to succeed 
the late C. Meigs Harmon. Since the 


company began writing business last 
November, Mr. Hand has been its home 
office general agent and his agency has 
produced the bulk of the new business. 






Our Name 






Guaranty—The guaranty of 














read the policy. 






And because ‘it’s so different— 
and so complete—it’s easier to 
sell and much easier to keep 
sold. Let us tell you quickly 
and give you the reasons 
why the Income Guaranty’s 
policy is by far the best you 
can offer your clients. 
















A request will bring all de- 
tails. 
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A 
SELF- 
STARTING 
HOME 
OFFICE 


No insurance man wants to be 
connected with a company that is 
like a machine waiting to be 
cranked. 

The home office of the Inter- 
Southern Life sends a continual 
stream of creative ideas out to 
its men in the field—prospect 
lists, sales methods and sugges- 
tions, attractive policy forms, and 
so on. 

And there is the daily coopera- 
tion that is possible in a company 
large enough to command re- 
spect, but not too large to permit 
close relations between home 
office and field. 

The Inter-Southern invites am- 


bitious men into its family. 





To Assist Our Agents 


The developing of practi- 
cal ways and means of as- 
sisting in the location and 
placement of contracts is 
one of our first duties to 


our agents... and will be! 
ie 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 























INTER-SOUTHERN LI FE. 


INSURANCE CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
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CAREY G. ARNETT, President 


Home Office, Louisville, Ky. 











Expanding for 
Better Service 


In 1918, when the Peoria Life Insurance Company 
was ten years old, its present 17-story home office build- 
ing was projected—a brave undertaking for a youthful 
company with only 26 million of business in force. The 
building was completed and occupied in 1920. 

The growth of the Peoria Life to a 200-million-dollar 
company in the ten years since 1920 can be traced in 
the enlargement of its home office quarters to accom- 
modate its increasing needs. This effect would, of 
course, have been greatly magnified did the Peoria Life 
not employ every time-saving, labor-saving, and space- 
saving device to improve and speed its service. 

We have just completed the most elaborate expansion 
program since occupying our home office building, in- 
volving the addition of an entire floor to our former 
quarters. The new arrangement provides larger space 
for practically every department. 

The Peoria Life has always been a company of Ser- 
vice. Policyholders know its liberal treatment and 30- 
minute settlement of claims. Agents know its many 
forms of cooperation that help them to become success- 
ful and prosperous. As the Company continues to grow, 
no effort will ever be spared to maintain, and whenever 
possible to improve, its high standards of prompt, efh- 
cient, thorough service. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 














Peoria, Illinois 
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Dinner to Max Goldsmith on 
33rd Anniversary 





Well-Known Millionaire Pro- 
ducer Honored by T. M. Riehle 
Testimonial Dinner 


A testimonial dinner was tendered 
to Max Goldsmith of the well-known 
insurance firm of Goldsmith & Freund, 
on Wednesday evening, April 23, in the 
Gold Room of the Savoy-Plaza by 
Theodore Martin Riehle, associate man- 
ager of The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, commem- 
orating Mr. Goldsmith’s thirty-third 
year as a life insurance underwriter. 

Those attending consisted principally 
of Mr. Goldsmith’s clients and friends, 
many of whom he has served for years 
on end. 

Mr. Goldsmith started in the insur- 
ance business thirty-three years ago 
and has had a consistent and increas- 
ing business growth year by year ever 
since. Referring to the life insurance 
business particularly, he has been what 
is known as a “life insurance million- 
aire” for years, in that, he has been of 
the select few in the United States 
who have produced a million dollars 
of new life insurance annually. 

It is interesting to note that five 
years ago Mr. Goldsmith performed a 
feat which was a world’s record in the 
life insurance field. In the course of 
one month’s time he personally insured 
297 people on personal canvass for a 
sum in excess of $1,500,000. This was 
a world’s record at that time and prob- 
ably still is, considering the number of 
different lives involved and the sub- 
stantial quality of the business. 


To Meet in Canada 


Toronto, Canada, has been selected 
as the 1931 meeting place of the 1931 
Clic Club of the Continental Life Insur- 
ance Company of St. Louis, Mo. The 
Royal York Hotel will be headquarters 
for the convention and it is probable 
Aug. 2 and 8 will be the dates. En route 
to the convention the delegates will 
visit Niagara Falls and enjoy a 
steamer trip on either Lake Erie or 
Lake Ontario. 





Anticipates Biggest Year 


At the annual meeting of the Bankers 
Life, Gerard S. Nollen was reelected 
president, a position he has held since 
1926. He has been associated with the 
company since 1912.. W. O. Finkbine 
and W. W. Jaeger were reelected on the 
board of directors. President Nollen, 
in addressing more than 300 policy- 
holders at the annual convention, pre- 
dicted that 1930 will be the greatest in 
the history of the organization. He 








Max Goldsmith 


said production for the first quarter of 
the year indicates that by Jan. 1, 1931, 
the Bankers Life company will have in 
excess of $150,000,000 in assets. He 
pointed out that new paid for business 
in March exceeded production for the 
corresponding month of 1929 by ap- 
proximately $1,000,000. 








Heads Relief Drive 


Walton P. Kingsley of the New York 
Life Insurance Company has accepted 
the chairmanship of the Insurance Divi- 
sion for the Salvation Army’s Annual 
Maintenance Appeal for $525,000, which 
is the sum needed to carry on its 52 
relief and welfare institutions in 
Greater New York. Appeal Week will 
be from April 28 to May 5. 
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Agency Management Course 
at St. Paul 





Three-Day Session Starting April’ 
30 Will Mark Thirty-First 
Presentation of Course 


The Life Insurance Managers’ and 
General Agents’ Club of St. Paul has 
arranged to have the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau conduct their 
lecture course in Agency Management 
in St. Paul on April 30, May 1 and 2 
inclusive. Arthur Devine, president, St. 
Paul Managers’ and General Agents’ 
Club has been placed directly in charge 
of arrangements. 

The St. Paul Lecture Course will rep- 
resent the thirty-first time that the 
Bureau course has been presented. The 
previous thirty courses have been con- 
ducted in twenty-eight cities through- 
out the United States and Canada be- 
fore approximately 1300 general agents, 
managers and supervisors representing 
129 Life Insurance companies. All of 
these schools have been sponsored by 
the local managers’ and general agents’ 
club of these cities or by the local life 
underwriters association. 

The two members of the Bureau staff 
who will direct the course are H. G. 
Kenagy, and Stanley G. Dickinson. 

Nearly two years were spent in com- 
piling a comprehensive set of outlines 
which form a distinct contribution to 
the course, the mere outline of which 
covers ninety-eight pages of closely 
typed sheets. These are arranged so 
that each person taking the course can 
follow the outlines and make personal 
notes during the lectures. 
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50 UNION SQUARE - 


1860—Seventy Years of Service—1930 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


A New Departure in 
POLICYHOLDERS’ NON-MEDICAL 


The Guardian Agent now makes “Policyholders’ Month” 
last the year ’round, by placing additional insurance non- 
medically on eligible policyholders during the month pre- 
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Floodlighting Pilot Life Opportunities 


A Limited Number of General Agency Openings in the South 


A. W. McAlister, President T. D. Blair, Agency-Manager 


PILOT LIFE 


Insurance Company 
Greensboro, N. C. 


TWENTIETH -_ : 
CONSECUTIVE MoNTH OF | AMERIC AN 
INCREASE CENTE AL 


FOR twenty successive months the field force of 


Mutual Trust Life has produced a materially greater 

volume of new business than was produced in the | LFE 
1929 GAINS 

INCREASE IN NEw BUSINESS... .22.04% 


INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN P 
BORGER ost ecerneeeasswne $16,809,052 Insurance Company 


INCREASE IN ASSETS.........- $2,850,311 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


corresponding month of the preceding year . . . for 
twenty successive months a constantly mounting 
volume which we feel is in no small measure due | : H 
to the Home Office co-operation, training, and as- Old Line Legal Reserve 

sistance which are helping Mutual Trust Men to 
Success. 
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EDWIN A. OLSON, President 
av Woat Washington Stenet HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 
CAs Faithful as OLD FAITHFUL” PRESIDENT 
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Family Income Policy Has 
Splendid Start 


Accounted for 61 Per Cent of 
New Business for Continental 
American Life 


In a message to the field force of 
the Continental American Life In- 
surance Company, Wilmington, Del., 
President Philip Burnet gives a most 
encouraging report of business for 
the first three months of 1930. The 
company has shown, on the basis of 
its actual computed value, rather 
than its nominal face amount, gains 
of 73 per cent over the correspond- 
-ing period in 1929. 

That this splendid record has been 
largely influenced by the new Family 
Income policy introduced on the first 
of last January is evidenced by the 
fact that during the first quarter 30 
per cent of the policies and 61 per 
cent of the insurance written was on 
the Family Income plan. The poli- 
cies averaged nearly $8,000 each on 
the basis of nominal face value and 
more than $16,000 each on the basis 
of actual computed value. As further 
evidence of the growing popularity 
of this form of insurance it is 
pointed out that the proportion of 
business on the new plan is steadily 
increasing. During January it ac- 
counted for 50 per cent of the new 
business; 63 per cent during Febru- 
ary and 67 per cent during the month 
of March. 

Following the publicity campaign 
which featured the introduction of 
the new policy inquiries were re- 
ceived by the home office from coun- 
tries all over the world. President 
Burnet summed up his report to the 
producers with an optimistic fore- 
cast of future development. He said 
the experience of the first three 
months has shown that the general 
public as well as experienced insur- 
ance men appreciate the value of the 
policy and that the agent’s one and 
only job is to bring to the prospect 
a realization of his insurance needs. 
Once this buying motif is estab- 
lished, he said, the policy will sell 
itself. 
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made by Policyholders. 
“THE OLD RELIABLE” 
Founded 1850 


EIGHTY YEARS OF FAITHFUL SERVICE 


The 


Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 





Satety Above All Else 


Payments to Policyholders plus the amount now 
held for their benefit is $129,631,980.00 
equivalent to 107% of total deposits 











National Life Manager 


Roger E. Goodman has_ opened 
offices at Memphis, Tenn., as new 
agency manager for National Life In- 
surance Company, Chicago. He has 
begun as active campaign to organize 
and develop the territory, which in- 
cludes Mississippi and West Tennessee. 

Mr. Goodman has been a resident of 
Memphis for the last 11 years, nine of 
which he has been engaged in the in- 
surance business. He was formerly 
connected with Union Central Life In- 
surance Company here. 


Led State Life in U. S. 


The California Agency of the State 
Life of Indiana, which is under the 
management of Arthur J. Hill, pro- 
duced $2,048,000 new business during 
March, breaking all its former records 
and leading the United States for the 


tenth time within the past fifteen 
months and the third consecutive time 
for 1930. 

A. Leslie Aron of San Francisco, Cal., 
wrote $576,000 March business and led 
the company’s Class A_ producers 
throughout the country. March was 
observed as “Sweeney Month” by State 
Life fieldmen, in honor of Robert E. 
Sweeney, vice-president and agency 
manager. 


Prudential Group Contracts for 
Fifteen Financial Firms 


Announcement has been made from 
the home office of the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, at New- 
ark, N. J., of the adoption of group life 
insurance protection by fifteen indus- 
trial and financial organizations 
throughout the United States, covering 
2628 lives for $3,438,400. 








THE SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


TOP COMMISSIONS 








POLICIES THAT SELL 
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BUFFALO LIFE 
ASSOCIATION 


452 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
NELSON O. TIFFANY, President & General Manager 


Formerly The Masonic Life Association 


Fifty-Seven Years of Successful Operation 


1872-1930 


Insurance in Force 


Over $40,000,000.00 


Benefits Paid Since Organization 


Over $16,500,000.00 


The Association offers five different plans of 


insurance, all of which are participating. 


The Association has a considerable field open 


for active agents. 


OUR NEW HOME 


Policies for all ages 1 to 70. 

Children’s Policies with Benefici- 
ary Insurance. 

Both Participating and Non-Par- 
ticipating. 

Available Terri- Disability and Double Indemnity. 

tory in 17 States Surgical and Dismemberment 

West of the Mis- Benefits. 

sissippi and in II- Non-Medical. Standard and Non- 

linois and Florida Standard. 

Sales Planning—Circularization 
Department. 


Perseverance and Producer’s 
lubs. 


Special Monthly Premium Plan. 














Grow with This Progressive Company 








Central States Life 
Insurance Co. 


HOME OFFICE—ST. LOUIS 
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A PROGRESSIVE 


SURETY and CASUALTY 
COMPANY 
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Mississippi Valley Life 
Holdings 





Purchase of People’s Life 
Puts Insurance in Force 


At Near $27,000,000 





History of the Company 





Series of Similar Deals Climaxed 
By People’s Life 
Contract 


The purchase of the People’s Life 
Insurance Company of Chicago, IIl., by 
the Mississippi Valley Life Insurance 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., gives the 
latter company approximately $27,000,- 
000 of life insurance in force, as it is 
taking over $16,000,000 from the Peo- 
ple’s Life. 

The Mississippi Valley Life, which is 
.dominated by J. N. Mitchell, president, 
and John B. Smith, vice-president and 
secretary, is a reorganization of the 
Kaskaskia Live Stock Insurance Com- 
pany and was incorporated under the 
Illinois law on July 29, 1924, and was 
licensed as the Kaskaskia Life Insur- 
ance Company on Jan. 28, 1925. Origi- 
nally its headquarters were in Kaskas- 
kia, Ill., but later when control of the 
company passed to J. B. De Buchananne 
and associates of St. Louis the head- 
quarters were moved to St. Louis and 
shortly thereafter the name was changed 
to the Mississippi Valley Life, as more 
fittingly describing the field of its oper- 
ations. It is now licensed in Missouri 
and Illinois. 

The company is controlled by the 
North American Company of St. Louis, 
a Delaware holding corporation. All 
of the common stock of the North 
American Company was sold by J. D. 
De Buchananne and Paul L. Temple of 
St. Louis to Mitchell and Smith about 
a year ago. At that time the North 
American Company owned 94 per cent 
of the capital stock of the Mississippi 
Valley Life. It is understood that Mitch- 
ell and Smith have since increased their 
personal holdings of the life insurance 
company stock. At the time of the pur- 
chase from De Buchananne and Temple 
it was reported the deal involved ap- 
proximately $400,000. 

George D. De Buchananne, a brother 
of J. D., is treasurer and general man- 
ager of the agency department of the 
Mississippi Valley Life. 

Since the control of the Kaskaskia 
Life passed to the St. Louis interests 
it has been the policy of the Mississippi 
Valley Life to build through reinsur- 
ance deals rather than in placing new 
business through the agency organiza- 





AGENCY HAS 100% GAIN 
FIRST QUARTER 


Paid life insurance in the 
Southern California Department 
of the Reliance Life Insurance 
Company of Pittsburgh for the 
first quarter of 1930 closed with 
an increase of more than 100 per 
cent over 1929, according to V. J. 
Adams, Supervisor of Southern 
California. 

Frank X. Gehrie leads the 
Southern California Department 
on paid business for the first quar- 
ter of the year with $164,000. 

The business of the company as 
a whole for the month of March 
broke all previous records, with 
written business of $14,564,000 
and paid, $11,371,000. 

















tion. For instance, in 1929 the paid-for 
business totaled only $388,668, com- 
pared with a total of $795,794 in 1928. 

In August, 1927, the Mississippi Val- 
ley Life reinsured the Western Life 
Insurance Company of Chicago, IIl., 
which had about $4,000,000 of insurance 
in force, and early in 1928 took over 
the business of the Two Republics Life 
Insurance Company of El Paso, Tex. 
The Texas company had $10,160,386 of 
insurance in force at the consummation 
of the reinsurance deal on March 2, 
1928. 


Company’s Biggest Deal 


The purchase of the People’s Life of 
Chicago is the biggest reinsurance deal 
in which the Mississippi Valley Life 
has figured to date. The amount of 
assets that will be taken over from the 
Chicago concern will depend on the 
liquidation of certain items as provided 
for under the terms of the reinsurance 
contracts, but the assets will be ample 
in proportion to the amount of busi- 
ness in force after the reinsurance is 
consummated. 








Stephen M. Babbit 


President 


HUTCHINSON KANSAS 























Knowledge 
that Counts 


OR YEARS, 
men who sold insurance 
learned the business by a 
rather crude sales process— 
a hit-or-miss experience. 
Selling was unorganized. 
Just what life insurance did 
for the individual and busi- 
ness in general was not 
clearly defined and explained 
to the buying public. 

Recognizing the vital need 
for well-trained agents, The 
Travelers inaugurated the 
first school for insurance 
salesmanship in the year 
1903. Since that time, hun- 
dreds of Travelers represent- 
atives have assimilated a 
thorough selling knowledge 
of insurance that has ma- 
terially contributed to their 
success and prosperity. It 
is not uncommon to hear of 
a successful agent spoken of 
as a Travelers-trained man. 

A representative of The 
Travelers takes to his voca- 
tion with confidence and 
under the guidance of 
thoroughly practical sales- 
men. These men work 
wholeheartedly with him 
and without exacting a com- 
mission penalty for their 
services. 

Under such advantages, 
is it any wonder that selling 
Travelers lines offer valu- 
able and profitable careers. 

If you know a man who ought 
to be in the insurance business, a 
man who should get started right, 
who would profit from Travelers 
training, put him in touch with 
thenearest Travelers branch office, 


or Walter E. Mallory, Agency Sec- 
retary of The Travelers Companies 
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“It Is the Most Easily Sold 
Policy I Ever Saw” 


That is what an experienced agent, new with the 
National Life, says about the Universal Policy. The 
records being made by a host of new agents and a lot of 
old ones lead us to believe this statement is correct. 

The Universal Policy and the National Life Company 
offer these advantages to the policyholder and the 






The Rewards of 


Consistency 


[' A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, 







the business takes care of him. Life insurance 

‘ange — is ap ancemeang — —— to - prin- — 
ciples of general business. ose who achieve in ‘ . 
this work are those who give it their undivided and For the Policyholder: 
full thought and effort. Isn’t this merely natural Company is purely mutual. 
and logical? Policies are participating. 

Life insurance field work under satisfying condi- r bean Ae 6 ee ee 
tions is a career giving opportunity for achievemen é : : : 
and profit acoosting - ability — undivided — | pie Life rate for death during premium paying 
THE MuTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW ‘ , F 
Yous. affords wach conditions Fi its field — | ee ae came fate. 

Life insurance in all standard forms, annuities, dis- re : 
ability and double indemnity benefits, prompt and || || Limited Payments and Endowment san be, changed 
equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policy- | P 











































holders in practical ways combine to make its agency insurance age and original basic rate. 


Juvenile policies. 
force successful. Children’s Educational Policy. 




















Earnest-minded men and women of character and Expectancy Term policy. 
ability contemplating a career in full-time field work 
are invited to apply to For the Agent: 





Free Direct Mail Advertising service. 
Sales Promotion Department to help agents. 








The ' Non-medical privileges. 
Mutual Life Insurance Company hen git with liberal first year and 
of New York renewal commission. 








An exclusive new policy with features and benefits not 
found in any other one standard life insurance policy. 
Tie up with a real human institution. 


NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines 





34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON GEORGE K. SARGENT 
President 2nd ‘eet 


an 
Manager of Agencies 
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NEW LEAFLET—NOW READY 


Do YOU RECOGNIZE THIS GUY 
“BiG HEARTED AL”? 
HELIVES RIGHT IN YOUR TOWN 


Every town has its “BIG HEARTED AL”—YOU think 
of him, as do all of his neighbors, just as is told of thts 
fellow—only you don’t want to tell him so to his face. 


Hand him a copy of this booklet—don’t you say a word— 
just sit back and watch his facial expression while he reads 
it. He can’t resent a word of the story and the chances are, 
when he has finished reading it, he will return it to you 
and ask: “What would ’steen thousand cost me, at my age?” 

The SPECTATOR feels that it is extremely fortunate in being able to offer such a classic to the 


field force, and, that it may enjoy the widest possible circulation, we are publishing it in pamphlet form 
size 4 x 6, 8 pages with illustrations and 4 page cover in 2 colors. 















































THIS IS BY H/T. G. HOFFMAN 


Price, single copy, 25 cents 
Wholesale quantity prices quoted on application 
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Communication 


[To the Editor, THE Spectator] 


Roanoke, Va., April 7, 1930. 


To the Editor, The Spectator: 

I have noticed several articles in your 
valuable publication in the last several 
months which would appear to be giving 
credit to some one else for the organiza- 
tion of the All States Life Insurance 
Company of Montgomery, Alabama. I 
refer now particularly to Page 7 of 
your issue of March 13, 1930, in connec- 
tion with “Standard Life Control Con- 
tested.” 

It is true that I had a number of so- 
licitors who were sent out by me to ob- 
tain subscriptions to the par value and 
surplus of this company, but they had 
nothing whatsoever else to do with the 
organization of the All States Life. I 
named this company and obtained per- 
mission from the Insurance Commis- 
sioner to organize it, signed its charter 
by proxies from its stockholders and did 
everything in this connection, and 
turned over the company to its officers 
and stockholders and directors incor- 
porated and fully financed. 

My work was entirely satisfactory to 
all concerned, and I do not think it fair 
that others should go about claiming 
any credit for this good piece of work. 

If you will correct the impression that 
appears to have gone abroad that others 
are in any way responsible for this com- 
pany I will appreciate it. 


Yours very truly, 
H. E. Obenshain, 
c/o Mountain Trust Bank, 
Roanoke, Va. 








A TOWER OF STRENGTH | 


INSURANCE IN FORCE || 
TWO BILLION DOLLARS 


EE & $568,197,000 
72,807,000 
| Total Liabilities 495,390,000 








Interest on policy pro- 
ceeds, profits, etc., left 
with the Company. 


j| FIVE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT 


Total investments in United 
States securities approx- 
imately $300,000,000 


Dividends to Policyholders increased 
for tenth successive year. 








SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 
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Sixty-one Years with One 
Company 





William N. Stebbins Recently 
Celebrated Eightieth Birth- 
day—Still Active 


To William M. Stebbins belongs the 
unique and enviable record of having 
continuously served one firm for sixty- 
one years. Mr. Stebbins was born March 
80, 1850, and in commemoration of his 
eightieth birthday, at a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Manhattan 
Life Insurance Company held on Tues- 
day, April 8, President Thomas E. Love- 
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joy, on behalf of the board, presented 
Mr. Stebbins with a beautiful silver lov- 
ing cup. 

When nineteen years old Mr. Steb- 
bins went to work for the Manhattan 
Life and during his sixty-one years of 
service has worked in every department 
of his company, finally being appointed 
superintendent of claims. Despite his 
eighty years, and his sixty-one years of 
continuous service, Mr. Stebbins enjoys 
remarkably good health and is still at 
his desk each day engaged in his work. 
Almost coincident with the celebration 
of Mr. Stebbins’ eightieth birthday, the 
Manhattan Life will celebrate its eigh- 
tieth anniversary on Aug. 1 this year. 








age fifteen. 


| ONE-THIRD 


When the 1930 Census is completed 
it will show that nearly one-third of the 
population of the United States is under 


The Midland Mutual writes Twenty 
Payment Life or Twenty Year Endow- 


ment on children one day old, one to 





Assets $18,500,000 





ten thousand. The policies carry a Payor 
Feature which waives all future premiums 
in the event of the death or disability of 
the father, mother or guardian, depend- 
ing upon which one of these is paying 
the premium. 


If you are interested in Juvenile In- 
surance write for booklet entitled ““Your 


Child.”’ 


Address Agency Department 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


In Force $110,000,000 
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Each of the Publications 
of the U. B. P. 

Is a Leader in its Field - 

Metal Trades — ind 


The Iron Age \ a. 
Hardware Trade i 








Hardware Age 
Hardware Age Catalog 
Hardware Age Verified List > 
Textile Ee: 
Dry Goods Economist 
Economist Buyers Directory 
Nugents 
Nugent’s Directory 
National Dry Goods Reporter and Dry- 
goodsman 
National Dry Goods Reporter Wholesale 
Chicago Buyers Directory 
Shoes and Hosiery 
Boot and Shoe Recorder 
Hosiery Age 
Jewelry and Optical 
The Jewelers’ Circular 
The Optical Journal 
The Jewelers’ Circular Buyers’ Directory 
Automotive 
Automotive Industries 
Automobile Trade Journal and Motor Age 
Motor World Wholesale 
Commercial Car Journal and Operation & 
Maintenance 
Automotive Industrial Red Book 
Chilton Automotive Multi-Guide 
Chilton Aero Directory and Catalog 
Chilton Highway Register 
Oil 
Oil Field Engineering 
Chilton Petroleum Hand Book 
Toys 
Toy World 
Plumbing and Heating 
Sanitary and Heating Age 
Warehousing 
Distribution and Warehousing 
Insurance 
The Spectator 
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OSS TOES bi Sa a a cial 


Me Es Sees 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
K } 


N E W YOR 


PRESIDENT 


THE RISKS OF BUSINESS 


All the risks of business cannot be underwritten. The hazards of 
judgment cannot be covered by a policy. Lack of pertinent know!- 


edge cannot be absolved by paying a premium. 


Great as the stabilizing influence of Life, Fire, and Casualty In- 


surance is, there are many hazards where it cannot offer pro- 


tection. 


The interchange of knowledge is one of the most important ne- 
cessities of contemporary industry and business. It is the function 
of the business press to furnish the fields that it serves with timely 
and authentic information on conditions and tendencies, and to 


aid in every legitimate way in lowering the risks and hazards. 


The publications of the United Business Publishers, Inc., are 
staunchly behind every worthy endeavor in the conservation of 
life, limb, and property . . . in the exposition of better means of ac- 
complishing like ends by safer methods. It is one of the services 
that they render business with a fidelity that has made U. B. P. 


publications leaders in the fields that they serve. 


cite & 3 MN . 


Cc. A. MUSSELMAN, VICE-PRESIDENT 


. 


F. C. STEVENS, TREASURER 
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Court Ruling on Rightful 
Beneficiary 


Divorced Wife Collects on Two 
Life Policies in Unique 
Insurance Dispute 


Judge Robert C. Baltzell in Federal 
Court in Indianapolis has ruled that 
the proceeds of two life insurance poli- 
cies against the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company and the Life Insur- 
ance Company of Virginia must be paid 
to Emilie McDonald of Indianapolis. 
The facts and law in the cases were 
unusual. The policy with the first 
named company was for $1,000 and the 
latter company carried $5,000. The 
case originally was filed in Circuit 
Court at Kokomo, but by consent was 
transferred to Federal Court. 

Some years ago Herman O. Stein- 
hilber and his wife, Emilie, were di- 
vorced. She received a financial settle- 
ment, her husband maintaining he had 
nothing to give her except the two life 
insurance policies, which she accepted. 

Shortly afterward Steinhilber mar- 
ried again. Sometime before his death, 
in 1928, he wrote the two insurance 
companies, asking that his second wife, 
Frances, be substituted for Emilie as 
beneficiary. Learning of her former 











husband’s death, the first wife filed 
claim on the policies, as did the second 
wife, who cited the fact that her hus- 
band had written the companies to 
change the beneficiaries. It was pointed 
out the two policies themselves were 
never sent in for a change of bene- 
ficiaries. 

The companies pointed out in court 
that they were ready and willing to pay 
the policies once, but they did not want 
to have to pay them twice. They asked 
the court to make a ruling. 

Judge Baltzell held that as Stein- 
hilber’s first wife, Emilie was entitled 
to the full proceeds on both policies. 
As his wife, she had borne him children 
and assisted in amassing whatever 
property he possessed at the time of 
separation. -He held that Steinhilber 
recognized this right when he gave her 
the policies and promised her to keep 
the premiums paid. The court held 
that nothing occurred after this to en- 
title Steinhilber to recede from this 
agreement. 


Insurance Sales Course 


Completed 


The first term of the insurance sales- 
men’s school conducted at the home 
office’ of the Indianapolis Life Insur- 
ance Company has been completed. The 
class commemorated the completion 
with a banquet at the Indianapolis 
Athletic Club. The company is 
planning for a new school to begin May 
1 and end July 1. According to Frank 
Manly, president of the company, the 
school is the best method the company 
has yet found for properly breaking in 
new men. 


Records Broken in March 


In the presence of 150 agents of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa, assembled in 
a school of instruction at Des Moines, 
Henry S. Nollen, president of the com- 
pany, stated that the month of March 
had broken all records for new business, 
4500 policies being recorded. 
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Our Silver Anniversary year will 
be remembered by seven men as the 
year in which they made the right 
General Agency connection. 
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One lives in North Carolina, one 
in Georgia, one in Alabama, one in 
Mississippi, one in Tennessee, one in 
West Virginia, and one in Kentucky. 
We would like to have the address 


of each. Here is ours. 
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SOUTHEASTERN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cc. O. MILFORD, 
President 1905 
GREENVILLE SO. CAROLINA 


Southeastern “U.S.” Should Remind You of Us 
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The Annuity 


Number One of a Short Series of Articles Describing a 
Comparatively New Field of Life Underwriting 


CHAPTER 1 
The Viewpoint 


Financing public improvements, pub- 
lic utilities, and the homes of the na- 
tion, insurance, the colossus, with a 
record of service and stability equaled 
by few and surpassed by no other busi- 
ness, stands a monument to the power 
of group savings and the business 
genius of the men whose duty it is to 
safeguard these funds. 

The public is sold on this great insti- 
tution of group savings and the service 
it renders. Insurance, as we all know, 
is the only means a man has of creating 
an immediate estate in the event of 
death and at the same time amassing an 
old age fund for himself. 

Insurance, therefore, is bought in fig- 
ures running into the billions with but 
little sales resistance. Insurance is an 
accepted fact. It is based on the oldest 
instincts of the race. Self-preservation 
of the home and family and anxiety to 
perpetuate same after death, by the 
provider. 

“But if any provide not for his own, 
and especially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an _ infidel.”—Timothy I, 
Chapter 5, Verse 8. 

There is another angle to insurance, 
however, that is scarcely less important 
to consider. If the structure of insur- 
ance is sound, and it is, as proved by 
years of testing, then you, the life un- 
derwriter, have only partly performed 
your duty unless you offer your clients a 
chance to invest in one of the safest of 
investments, the insurance bond or an- 
nuity, the safeguard of old age want. 


CHAPTER 2 
The Changing World 


Ten years ago we passed through the 
greatest war the world has ever seen. 

That war left many changes in its 
wake, both of a materia] nature as well 
as of thought and action. Many of us 
have been bewildered by the course 


E. S. JOHNSON 


T We do believe that the ieentiion 1 
offers the life underwriter the great- 
est untouched field of endeavor, 
which if he will apply himself, will 
reward him well. We have laid 
down no dogmatic rules to follow, 
nor are rates quoted, nor are the 
different policies discussed and an- 
alyzed, the whole thought of this 
canvass being to call attention to a 














new and practical field of Insurance 
effort— Author’s Note. y) 
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events have taken in the business world 
and in social life. Changes beyond our 
control and, therefore little understood, 
have warped our modern structure and 
altered our viewpoint. Aviation, vast 
consolidations in business and a new 
standard of home life, and all of life 
lived at the fastest pace yet dared by 
the human race. 

Woman has advanced a step further 


_toward complete emancipation and is 


now an equal contender in the business 
world. Insurance should meet the new 
condition. 

At the pace we are going time and 
safety are each becoming factors of 
greater importance. Each loss of effort 
and resource is year by year becoming 
more fatal. Year by year it is harder 
for the loser to get started again. Loss 
of time can never be safeguarded. 

Savings, however, which are the tan- 
gible evidence of faithful effort, can be 
safeguarded, and how better than by 
investment in the insurance bond, or 
annuity. 

CHAPTER 3 


Our Attitude 


In this day of big men and big events, 
the life underwriter in each community 
has his big place in helping to bring 
about the conservation of personal as- 
sets. 

In this, his chosen work, he is equally 
as important as the doctor, the lawyer, 
and in many cases a better financial ad- 


<ep><ep><ep> 


viser than the banker. He, the under- 
writer, has seen life in the raw and at 
close hand. He knows the sting of 
want. 

In reality the life underwriter is an 
investment banker with the greatest 
bond in the world to offer, the annuity, 
one that can be bought on deferred pay- 
ments for later use when it is most 
needed. Yet most underwriters over- 
look this opportunity of service. 

Money is daily being wasted on all 
manner of worthless investments. The 
public as a whole has not the capacity 
or the desire to safeguard their sav- 
ings. Your duty as a life underwriter 
is not fulfilled unless you aid in con- 
serving the savings of your clients. 
How better can you do this than by of- 
fering them an opportunity to invest in 
the annuity, which will pay them a 
garanteed sum, in monthly install- 
ments, for the balance of their lives? 

You all advise the monthly income 
plan as the ideal basis of settlement of 
large policies for real protection to the 
beneficiary. How does the same idea 
seem as applied to your own case at 
age sixty? You wouldn’t refuse the 
income, I know. Anybody going to 
leave you one? Well, then, the only 
way you can obtain one is by saving 
for it. At age sixty a nice little income 
would stiffen up your backbone and, 
free from care and petty worries, you 
would face the world in confidence as 
in your most productive days. 

The annuity makes a mighty bright 
picture. 


CHAPTER 4 
The Field of Gold 


The writer believes the annuity to 
offer the life underwriter an unworked 
virgin field of effort; it is a real field of 
gold for the man of vision and broad 
outlook. It fits in with our new mode of 
thought and life and will do so more 
and more as time goes on. 

That the annuity is unworked is best 
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illustrated by this little story. When 
first coming into life insurance work 
the writer became so sold on the an- 
nuity that he devoted his entire time to 
it, to the exclusion of all else, and with 
very meager results. 

The assistant supervisor of agencies 
from the home office of the company 
visited us at this time and out of the 
wisdom of inexperience, the writer 
tried to sell him the annuity idea, much 
to his disgust. 


Not Enthusiastic 


His lack of patience made the writer 
a little hostile and so he went out and 
sold an annuity that very afternoon— 
to show that it could be done. The con- 
tract was written so late in the after- 
noon that our office was closed. 

The writer was still pretty well 
worked up over the whole deal and so 
waited at the hotel until the supervisor 
came in and showed him the contract 
which called for a very fair annual de- 
posit. Mr. Supervisor, who had been in 
the business for twenty-two years, said 
that it was the first annuity contract 
he had ever seen written. 

Until he saw it go through and get 
paid for, I know he figured I was fram- 
ing up on him. He left with us the 
impression that the writer was a fit 
subject for Chattahoochee, our local nut 
house. But he did admit that the an- 
nuity was an unworked insurance con- 
tract. 

Your clients have had their corpse 
and grave held up to them at pretty reg- 
ular intervals. They have seen the pic- 
ture of the family being well provided 
for while they are pushing up daisies. 
They are pretty well fed up on this 
cheerful aspect of insurance. 

Wake up, go to them with a new deal, 
fool them one time, give them a new 
picture to look at, one whereby the only 
way they can skin the insurance com- 
pany is by living. 


A New Outlook 

The annuity canvass will give them a 
new outlook on insurance, they will sit 
down and talk to you and open their 
hearts as they never did before and 
before you get through with them you 
will learn of many insurance needs. 
This is not hearsay. I have tried it, I 
know. 

I will not state how many sales you 
will make with the annuity canvass, 
but you will make the easiest contacts 
you have ever made in the insurance 
business. Annuity offers insurance’s sec- 
ond greatest service. It eliminates the 
wolf. 

Babson, Brisbane and other of our 
great business writers and experts urge 
constantly that we look for new ways 
and new angles of doing business. Why 
should insurance be excluded from new 


tactics? Try the new slant, work and 
watch results. 

Only in the iast few years have you 
had an annuity that could be sold on 
installments for future use. Prior to 
this time you had the lump sum an- 
nuity which sold for cash in large 
amounts, only within reach of the very 
wealthy. The retirement income is 
within the reach of all. 

Not all of you will believe in the 
annuity. You are too married to the 
corpse. Not all of you are interested 
in offering the insurance bond because 
it runs into large savings. You think 
for that reason it. is hard to sell, but 
to those who have the vision and out- 
look of clients well taken care of in 
old age by an annual or monthly in- 
come, the annuity offers you the hap- 
piest feelings, the biggest savings and 
consequently the biggest commissions 
the insurance business has to offer you. 
It is a field of gold. 

CHAPTER 5 
The Living Dead 

The annuity insurance bond, or re- 
tirement income, provides for the sec- 
ond greatest service insurance has to 
offer—protection for the living dead. 

The living dead, that great army of 
middle aged people on the highways of 
life, ambition and health gone, either 
on starvation wages or dependent on 
charity or relatives. 

The picture of the widow and chil- 
dren is pathetic enough, but what of 
the same picture with the middle aged 
provider still living, a man whose con- 
fidence in himself is shaken, who has 
lost his grip on himself and his affairs 
and in his own eyes a failure? Does 
he hold the respect of his family? This 


is a picture of real woe. You hold the 
tool in your rate book that will aid in 
eliminating this condition to a great 
extent, the annuity. 

What is more desolating than unre- 
mitting toil from the cradle to the 
grave, without being able to take things 
easy for even a few short years and 
watch the world go by and review life 
as you found it. The annuity is the 
answer. 

Poverty is a disease, one of the great- 
est, and is never felt to such an extent 
as in the evening of life. The retire- 
ment income prevents this and helps 
prolong life. 

How many times have you seen a well 
groomed and prosperous looking old 
couple and remarked to yourself what a 
pleasing sight it was, with that hope in 
your heart that the same condition was 
to be yours in later years. As a life 
underwriter you can help to bring this 
ideal condition about. Do so. 

On the other hand, it is safe to say 
that of the people who find themselves 
in unfortunate circumstances in later 
years, the majority of this great army 
of dependents could have bought such 
a conservative investment as the retire- 
ment income at the peak of their pro- 
ductivity. Their condition is due largely 
to inability to invest that money which 
they had saved, safely, as well as not 
having a regular systematic savings 
plan. Your duty lies clearly before you. 

Your death day is sure and certain, 
but the span of your life is known to 
only one. Provide for the declining years 
that they may be passed in peace. 

“The bread of charity is a bitter pill.” 
The answer is a life income for later 
years, the annuity. 

(To be continued) 
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that made the dream a reality. 








The Unknown Underwriter 


HERE was a man whose name we do not know. Today he may be 
gone to his reward or mayhap telling stories of the battle to his 
He was the man who held the vision when few could see. 
He it was who strove that later happiness might come to those he 
taught perhaps long after he was on his way. 

Today, because this Old Crusader trudged the dizzy highway in the 
boiling sun and took his rebuffs with a grain of humor, little children 
laugh and know but little of the misery they have missed. Plato and 
Moore had their Utopian dreams and philosophers have sat at each 
other’s feet contemplating the ideal, but this great heart made it real; 
warm little feet, the sustaining grace of a hearty meal, the little red 
stocking cap that frames a smiling school-girl face; the smaller things 


Let us light a perpetual fire and tend it carefully. A flaming symbol 
of that generous spirit who did so nobly and went his way; who gave 
but little thought to the greatness that was his—The Unknown Under- 
writer.—Lewis G. Wills, Attorney, in Connecticut General Bulletin. 
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How to Reduce Agency 


Turnover 


An Outline of Management Methods Which 
Have Proved Successful Over a Long 


Period of Time 
By W. O. WASHBURN 


Manager Metropolitan Life, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.* 


am asked to speak on the problem 

of turnover, and how to reduce 
its cost and solve its problems. At first, 
I started out to review theories on busi- 
ness relationships, and to quote from 
the wisdom of great men, and I found 
a good deal about applicants, means, 
ways, management, business principles, 
emphasis on character, applications, de- 
votion, loyalty, personality. Big busi- 
ness—-and ours is a tremendously big 
business—has found and employed cer- 
tain rules and methods purely as busi- 
ness. Some big businesses have em- 
ployed hard and fast rules which have 
promoted totals of money, but have a 
record of wrecking human souls and 
replacing hope by despair. 


i. a manager’s standpoint, I 


A Business Asset 


In America, we are told the prag- 
matic rules; that is, the practical; but 
the Metropolitan, though it has its 
flavor of the practical, and must have, 
has also taken into account the human 
relation. It has, perhaps more than 
any other great business, developed a 
care and solicitude for the well-being 
of its people, their physical and their 
mental well-being. Other great estab- 
lishments have ventured to decry this 
and even to ridicule it, but the value of 
human and humane influences has now 
become so well proved, so practically 
useful, that it is no longer experiment, 
but routine, needing no defense, but 
meriting approval—even amazed ap- 
proval. 

To reduce turnover: First off, be sure 
that the applicant will fill the bill. 
There is a certain class that is useless 
to us, or to any other organization. 
It includes derelicts, morons, those out 
of employment without reasonable ex- 
cuse, those seeking light work as cdl- 
lectors, those showing lack of manli- 
ness, character, thrift, ambition. All 
this leads us right into the midst of 
things. 





*Excerpts from an address given at the 
Annual Convention of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company Home Office, New York, 
pril 8-10, 1930. 


The author of the accompanying ar- 
ticle manages a widely scattered 
district requiring the service of 109 
full time agents. His agency turn- 


over ratio is around twelve per cent. 
—Editor’s Note. 


I repeat that we cannot be too care- 
ful in selection of men. 


Not so long since an agent had a de- 
ficiency of $100. The agent’s downfall 
had been caused by moonshine—policy- 
holders’ home brew. Nearly every one 
in authority who knew the case recom- 
mended dismissal of the agent, one who 
could never be depended on. But wait 
—not only was the agent involved, but 
several innocent persons. The wife 
came to the manager as if to a father, 
poured out her grief, and pleaded for 
another chance for the husband. Then 
the husband, the wife, and the wife’s 
mother met the manager for a solemn 
conference. The company was per- 
suaded to give the agent another 
chance. Since then he has been taking 
good care of his debit and doing a sat- 
isfactory business. But this man, 
pointed toward the reefs, could not have 
been saved had it not been for that de- 
voted wife who really backed up the 
manager’s effort. 


Saving of Lapses 


Few things will do more to put heart 
in an agent and save turnover than to 
have a manager whose experience and 
prestige are greater, volunteer to visit 
persons whose lapses are pending. Sav- 
ing of lapses is a tremendous advantage 
to everybody concerned. There is no 
effort that brings more reward. Some 
time ago, in the Ordinary department, 
an agent reported a $1,000 policy for 
lapse. The manager went to that 
family, succeeded in saving the busi- 
ness and wrete an additional thousand, 
but made no comment to the agent. 
This procedure was repeated in the 
same family until the manager had, in 
four different calls, succeeded in writ- 
ing four separate policies and saved 
the lapse in.each instance. That agent 


“proach could be: 


learned such a lesson that he has had 
practically no lapses for the past three 
or four years. 

But a manager should not stress the 
boss idea. Men capable of successful 
salesmanship will never be happy under 
boss rule. What they want and need is 
keen business assistance and a keen 
business associate. Words are weak 
to express human interest and the 
gratitude it evokes. They do not ex- 
plain. Such things are somehow just 
felt. 


Check on Applicants 


As far as possible a manager should 
select his own agency material, but the 
assistant manager should interview the 
prospect and assist in looking up the 
references. Should the assistant fail to 
approve the appointment, go slow in 
carrying it over his head. An agent 
so appointed might find himself em- 
barrassed by a flavor of hostility. If 
the prospect is married, the manager, 
with some member of his staff, may ap- 
propriately interview the wife in the 
home. This should never have the 
flavor of a quiz, but rather of friendly 
interest, and with a view toward getting 
her opinion about her husband going 
into the business. While this is going 
on, the callers may observe her general 
disposition, the home atmosphere, type 
of neighborhood, what kind of friends 
the two have, in what hobbies they in- 
dulge, and how they use their leisure 
hours. In other words, their general 
manner of thought and conduct. 


One cannot put faith altogether in 
references offered by the prospect; some 
facts from people whom the manager 
knows to be reliable, and who also 
know the prospect, will be of advantage. 

As to the direct communication be- 
tween manager and prospect, all nec- 
essary information can be had without 
apprising the latter that he has been 
considered for a possible opening. An 
excellent, because tested, method of ap- 
“We may have an 
opening in our organization and believe 
we would like to have you associated 
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with us. It really is not so much a 
question of our wanting you as of you 
wanting us. You may want us if you 
think you can do business, for in such 
case we shall make a fine start toward 
achieving success and happiness for 
you.” 

It is hardly possible to take too much 
care in selecting agents. The analogy 
may be far-fetched, but the average se- 
rious-minded young man, decently well 
raised, really does not want to be mar- 
ried more than once. If the relation is 
serene, the longer it continues the more 
content he is and gradually he finds 
himself in accord with the famous ut- 
terance of the late Ambassador Choate, 
who, when asked what status he would 
wish if he were to have a second ex- 
istence on earth, replied: “I should 
like to be the second husband of Mrs. 
Choate”; a rarer compliment to woman- 
hood has never been paid. Something 
of this idea should apply in the selec- 
tion of agents; choose them carefully, 
so when they achieve satisfaction in 
their work they may be able to say they 
would wish nothing better than a sec- 
ond trial at this business. But they 
would never say or think such a thing 
unless they find courtesy, mutual con- 
sideration and the constant realization 
of a human interest all about them. 


Slated for Dismissal 


I think, at this moment, of another 
case which interweaves the business and 
the human aspects. An agent had been 
slated for dismissal. The charge was 
finally withdrawn, but it left him dis- 
couraged and disheartened. The man- 
ager sought the reason outside, and not 
inside, the office relation. He called at 
the man’s home and there the mystery 
was revealed. The man was carrying 
a sick child back and forth across the 
floor. The visitor took the child, bid- 
ding the other take a little of the rest 
so much needed, and while the pacing 
across the floor continued, there came 
moments when each saw into the heart 
of the other. Well, that man is still 
with us, a successful and prominent 
citizen of the State of his adoption. We 
may give our best to the business hours, 
and yet not lose the privilege of human 
contact otherwise. The rewards for 
both efforts are great. 

Another instance is that of a hand- 
some youth newly graduated from col- 
lege who, after a short experience with 
this company, was seriously in doubt 
as to his future in the life insurance 
business. While drawing a very small 
salary, he received a telegram offering 
him a position of responsibility—one 
that would bring him into prominence 
as an educator. It was a temptation, 
but after a prolonged conference, a 
frank and friendly talk between the 












































older associate and the younger, the 
latter stayed put. Today he holds a 
position with this company, a recog- 
nized genius in salesmanship. He is the 
type of citizen in whem his friends and 
this country may take just pride, and 
he has achieved a high rating in the 
great country north of us. 


Helping the Agent 

Some years ago, when surety bonds 
were expensive and more or less trou- 
blesome, too, a manager of my ac- 
quaintance, working in a widely scat- 
tered district, would place his men 
under a cash deposit of $200. This plan 
worked well for a number of years, 
then the company adopted a scheme 
which it considered better. But during 








“Rewards will accrue from ex- 
ercising our gifts, from being sin- 
cerely and honestly industrious, 
reasonably frugal in habit, yield- 
ing like good soldiers to hostile 
circumstances when we cannot 
remedy them, but eager to work 
improvement when we may, main- 
taining an attitude of kindliness 
and human sympathy, determined, 
if possible, to tie men to us, and 
to include their families, as often 
will happen, not only in business 
but in human relationships. That 
this works well for business con- 
not be doubted. That it often 
proves a remedy for troublesome 
problems is just as certain.” 




















that period, when the manager found 
the type of agent he wanted, he would 
start him to work regardless of 
whether he had the $200, would borrow 
the sum from the bank, giving a thirty- 
day note and renewing it each month 
with a minimum payment of $10 and 
the interest. Another plan was to have 
agents live in the immediate debit they 
controlled, and have them buy their 
homes on the monthly plan, rendering 
them such advice and such financial aid 
as would serve the undertaking. That 
manager can testify that neither with 
reference to the cash deposit nor in the 
matter of home buying and lending has 
he ever lost a dollar. Men will measure 
up to confidence reposed in them. 


Another Factor 


One agency in reducing turnover may 
not ordinarily be thought of; that is, 
certain features of office routine. Men 
should be encouraged to respect them- 
selves; to refrain from idle gossip and 
bad language. They should be encour- 
aged to be neat in their appearance; to 
show a kindly consideration, a courtesy 
toward each other. The clerks are in 





the office to render the best service of 
which they are capable, but they have 
the right to expect of each agent the 
protection and consideration that a well 
disposed father would extend to his own 
daughter. 

Set the Example 


It seems unnecessary, after all this, 
to say that every manager, for his own 
and everybody’s sake, ought to extend 
the human relationship and blend it 
with the business side. He should cul- 
tivate his men and their families at 
least to the point of mutual understand- 
ing. But if he would encourage their 
industry and also indicate somewhat the 
profitable use of leisure, persuade them 
not to take office time for ball games 
midweek, spend too much time at the 
movies, or kill the off hours with point- 
less amusement, he himself should not 
offend in these matters. Yet his at- 
titude should not be that of a harsh 
taskmaster, nor indeed that of a supe- 
rior officer, but rather that of a friend 
and associate. He should not ask his 
people to follow a course that he him- 
self will not follow. An opportunity 
not universally improved is that of 
watching the general business of the 
community and debits in particular and 
thus to almost anticipate deficiencies by 
noting office returns. By accompanying 
the agent at times when the relation be- 
tween agent and policy holder seems 
inharmonious he may often discover 
what is ill adjusted and adjust it. 


Human Nature Unchanged 


Now here are chapters taken out of 
life, chapters that are like those found 
in any relation. What does it all mean? 
Human nature remains unchanged, ex- 
alted or depressed by like causes. Ex- 
periences like these only emphasize the 
truths we sometimes allow ourselves to 
neglect. It all means that life’s happi- 
ness and success demand certain quali- 
ties. It has ever been so. It means 
that rewards will accrue from exercis- 
ing our gifts, from being sincerely and 
honestly industrious, reasonably frugal 
in habit, yielding like good soldiers to 
hostile circumstances when we cannot 
remedy them, but eager to work im- 
provement when we may, maintaining 
an attitude of kindliness and human 
sympathy, determined, if possible, to 
tie men to us, and to include their fam- 
ilies, as often will happen, not only in 
business but in human relationships. 
That this works well for business can- 
not be doubted. That it often proves 
a remedy for troublesome problems is 
just as certain. Shakespeare says that 
“the quality of mercy blesses him that 
gives and him that takes,” and I have 
been trying to show you here that 
Shakespeare knew human nature and 
that we may take him at his word. 
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What Insurance should 


and — 


How should he be sold? 





cided that Bill Jones might be in- 

terested in an educational policy 
for his children and a very fine exam- 
ple of how to sell it to him was of- 
fered by Felix U. Levy, million dollar 
producer with the Ralph Englesman of- 
fice of the Penn Mutual. The same 
proposition, in somewhat different 
presentation, also was recently used as 
the basis of a sales article by the edi- 
tor of the Missouri State Life Bulletin. 
The Bulletin story so closely applies to 
our own Bill Jones and his problems 
as to make it particularly appropriate 
for incorporation in this series of.sales 
demonstrations. The fact that the boy 
is seven years of age instead of five is, 
of course, unimportant. The sale is 
the thing. 

In this case it has been established 
that the prospect has already provided 
for his other life insurance needs. The 
agent is all ready to present his argu- 
ments in favor of an eleven-year de- 
ferred endowment so that Junior may 
enter college at eighteen. The Bulletin 
suggests the following approach: 


Will Materialize—lF— 


“It is your desire to send Junior to 
your college. You are in all proba- 
bility making plans today, so that when 
he reaches the age of eighteen he will 
be able to go. 

“But I was just wondering—let us 
suppose that something should happen 
to you—either death or total and per- 
manent disability. Would Junior be 
able to go through college as you have 
planned? 

“The chances are that he wouldn’t, 
because, even though you have provided 
through life insurance a tidy income 
for your family or yourself, the addi- 
tional expense of a college education 
would make it impossible for either 
your wife or yourself to give up.the 
extra amount and still live even mod- 
erately and comfortably. 

“If you knew of any way to guar- 
antee Junior’s future you would cer- 
tainly take advantage of it, wouldn’t 
you? 


() cite a few weeks ago it was de- 








This is the tenth of a series of 
articles planned to describe the 
various insurance needs of the 
average home owner and to give 
actual sales demonstrations of 
the best method of selling the 
various lines of coverage. Agents 
are invited to contribute to this 
symposium of sales ideas, giving 
a detailed picture of the entire 
transaction, writing on life, fire 
or casualty insurance. 




















Can Be Guaranteed 


“There is a way to guarantee this, 
and that is through an eleven-year de- 
ferred endowment which will mature 
at the time when your son has reached 
age eighteen and ready to enter col- 
lege.” 

This brings you to the point of de- 
scribing the policy, and following with 
the heart-appeal that brings the foun- 
tain pen right up to the dotted line. 

Our deferred endowments are writ- 
ten from eight to twenty years in dura- 
tion and with eight to twenty premiums 
respectively. They are non-participat- 
ing and contain the waiver of premium 
disability benefit for the purchaser. 

These policies are issued with a sup- 
plementary income agreement attached 
to the first page. This agreement states 
the number and amount of installments 
we will pay to the beneficiary at ma- 
turity. Therefore, unless the insured 
desires that the policy shall mature as 
a lump sum, it is important, when send- 
ing in the application, that the agent 
specify the number of installments and 
their amount in accordance with the 
insured’s wishes. 


Waiver of Premium 


Beneath this agreement, on the first 
page, we find in addition to a state- 
ment as to the face value of the policy 
—usually the commuted value of the 
installments—the following: 

In the event of the death of the pur- 





chaser (usually the father), it will not 
be necessary for anyone to continue 
paying the premiums, and the policy 
will continue in full force as a paid-up 
policy maturing at the original date. 
This guarantees that the child will get 
a college education regardless of his or 
her father’s death and is just about the 
finest feature of the policy. 

In addition to the foregoing provi- 
sion, the company will waive all premi- 
ums during the period of the pur- 
chaser’s total and permanent disability, 
observing, of course, the lawful waiting 
period. Like the majority of our dis- 
ability provisions, total and permanent 
disability must occur prior to age sixty 
or else the waiver of premiums will not 
become effective. These policies will 
not be issued with a life income disabili- 
ty benefit, or a double indemnity provi- 
sion. 


Child Usually Beneficiary 


The beneficiary of one of these poli- 
cies is usually a son or daughter of the 
purchaser, although it sometimes hap- 
pens that the purchaser is an uncle or 
grandfather of the beneficiary. In 
case of a beneficiary’s death, the pur- 
chaser has his choice of either naming 
a new beneficiary or taking the cash 
value. Premiums paid to date of death 
will under no circumstances be re- 
turned. For further information cover- 
ing possible circumstances upon the 
death of either the purchaser or the 
beneficiary, see the general provisions 
of any deferred endowment policy. 

The non-forfeiture values consist of 
the cash values and paid-up values. 
The cash value is high in every year 
and the paid-up value for each respec- 
tive year is proportionate. 

There is an important provision on 
the third page of the policy dealing 
with the control of the policy. Every 
agent selling this policy should be con- 
versant with this clause; not with the 
idea of telling the prospect about it, 
but to be able to answer him if he 
should ask who is given the control. 

The incontestable period and its rules 
apply only to the purchaser. 
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Prohibition and Its Effect Upon Life 
Insurance 


Insurance President and Former Congressman, John 
J. Lentz, Says Eighteenth Amendment Annually 
Saves Nation Thousands of Lives 


OHN J. LENTZ, national president of the American Insurance 
A | Union, Columbus, Ohio, appeared some time ago before the judic- 
iary committee of the House of Representatives at Washington to 


testify in favor of prohibition. 
Congressman from Ohio. 


Mr. Lentz was himself a former 
We print his remarks in part, since they 


had to do with the effect of national prohibition of the liquor traffic 
upon the conservation of life and money from an insurance stand- 


point. He said: 


The question has arisen, from an in- 
surance standpoint, as to the effect of 
national prohibition of the liquor traffic 
upon the conservation of life and 
money, and I am happy indeed to add 
my testimony to that which may have 
been offered upon this point. As founder 
of the American Insurance Union and 
its president since its founding thirty- 
six years ago, I have been greatly inter- 
ested in mortality figures and those 
conditions which send them up or down, 
and have found during all these years 
that a careful study of the mortality 
rate is as necessary to the proper guid- 
ance of an insurance company, as the 
study of the mariner’s compass is to the 
proper guidance of a vessel at sea. 

A part of the testimony which I shall 
give is the result of the tabulated mor- 
tality experience of 77 of the leading 
life insurance companies of the United 
States from 1914 to 1927, both years in- 
clusive, covering a sufficient number of 
years before prohibition and after pro- 
hibition, to give us a most interesting 
picture of the results, and certainly one 
that should make clear to any thought- 
ful observer the fact that prohibition is 
annually saving the nation thousands of 
lives and the American people millions 
of dollars. 

The information I am about to give 
you is furnished each year in pamphlet 
form by THE SPECTATOR Company 
of New York, the best known insurance 
journal in the country, under the title 
Actual vs. Expected Mortality, and the 
particular one to which I refer was pub- 
lished Oct. 10, 1929. The Ratio of 
Actual to Expected Mortality for each 
of the 77 companies for the 15 years 
covered is set forth in per cent, and I 
refer particularly to the line in which 
the averages are given. In the years 
prior to the effect of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, 1914 to 1919, inclusive, the 
death rate ranged from 61 per cent to 
68 per cent, save the “flu” year, when it 
ran up to 95 per cent, while the aver- 
ages for the years 1921 to 1927, inclu- 
sive, ranged as low as 50 per cent, 51 
per cent, 52 per cent and 53 per cent, 
and only once did it reach as high a 
point as 54 per cent. 

To make more clear the figures of the 
77 companies referred to, let me set out, 
for easy comparison, their average 
death rate for before prohibition years, 





The figures presented by Mr. 
Lentz we believe to be correct. 
That all of his conclusions are en- 
tirely sound we are not prepared 
to state. Whether or not one is in 
favor of our national prohibition 
law, it must be admitted that such 
conclusions as those given by Mr. 
Lentz regarding the average 
death rate of the before prohibi- 
tion years, 1914 to 1919, inclusive, 
and after prohibition years, 1921 
to 1927, inclusive, seem to us to 
omit certain other important fac- 
tors that have a bearing. Among 
these is the great increase in the 
number of persons insured during 
the after-the-war period and the 
fact that this tremendous addition 
of new and, in many cases, young 
lives must have a considerable 
effect upon the comparative death 
average. Not only has this fact 
been pointed out by William 
Breiby of the well known firm of 
consulting actuaries, Fackler & 
Breiby, of New York, but he also 
called attention to the fact that 
similar improvement is to be ob- 
served in the average death rate 
during the years Mr. Lentz speci- 
fies in England and in France, 
where there has been no national 
prohibition law to explain it.— 
EpDIToR’s NOTE. 











1914 to 1919, inclusive, and after pro- 
hibition years, 1921 to 1927, inclusive. 


(Before Prohibition) 


Per Cent Per Cent 
i ee 68.66 ik er 63.35 
: i) Re 68.40 a 95.12 
DOUG. 3n6 <5 68.86 i: | 65.21 

(After Prohibition) 

Per Cent Per Cent 
es ee 51.73 WORE ss a 50.88 
TO 2 os s:5s 53.56 kl ee 53.26 
> 54.70 : | 4 ene §2.71 
i) ar 52.435 


with the lowering of the death rate is 
a comparison of the expected cost and 
the actual cost to these companies for 
1928: 

Expected 
Actual 


eee $542,547,786 
ais tates ote invotsts ete Peseys 308,669,129 





Now these figures can mean only one 
thing: that something has happened to 


lengthen the lives of our people. These 
figures show that after we abolished the 
250,000 saloons of the nation, the death 
rate dropped from 68 per cent, the high 
point, to 54 per cent, or to a point more 
than 20 per cent below that of the sa- 
loon days. That means that the lives of 
liquor-drinking, insured people (the so- 
called respectable drinkers) were 
lengthened as a result of the abolition 
of the saloon. The expectancy of life 
was plainly increased, and if human be- 
ings are worth while, it is certainly 
worth something to have them stay out 
of the cemeteries and remain with their 
families several years longer. 

And then, as THE SPECTATOR figures 
show for the year 1928, the expected 
cost to these 77 companies of the in- 
sured lives was $542,547,786, while the 
actual cost was only $308,669,129, or a 
saving of $283,878,657, a fair per- 
centage of which should be credited to 
prohibition of the saloon. 

Permit me to refer to another report 
of an insurance nature upon this same 
point, the lowering of the death rate 
since prohibition was adopted. The 
1925 report of the Committee of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners shows a steady reduction in 
the number of actual deaths compared 
with the deaths expected per 1000 in- 
surance risks. The table is as follows, 
based on the experience of eighteen of 
the largest insurance companies: 


RATIOS OF ACTUAL TO EXPECTED MorTALITY 
Expected, Actual, 
Per Cent Per Cent 


5 year period—1914t01918 100 71.6 
5 year period—1919 to 1923 100 57.8 
TOAD MTORR seit Meroe etek 100 55.9 


The most significant figure is the one 
for the 5 year period from 1919 to 1923, 
which is a reduction of nearly 14 per 
cent from the preceding 5 year average. 
Granting that 5 per cent of the preced- 
ing average be chargeable to the flu, it 
still leaves a disparity of 9 per cent to 
be credited to the only account where it 
can be credited, to the account of pro- 
hibition. 

In addition to the facts and figures 
given above, we have on record the best 
compilation of data ever made in the 
history of the world. Forty-three life 
insurance companies made an investiga- 
tion from the actual standpoint of the 
effect of alcoholic beverages as deter- 
mined by a scientific investigation of 
two million insured lives. These facts. 
were collected and analyzed by the actu- 
aries of the forty-three life insurance 
companies. Of these actuaries, Arthur 
Hunter was chairman of the Central 
Bureau Medico Actuarial Mortality in- 
vestigation, and in his report in 1914 he 
shows us that “among men engaged as 
saloon-keepers, bartenders and _ hotel 
proprietors and the like, there were 17 
deaths to the thousand, while among 
total abstainers there was a mortality 
of only 10 to the thousand.” He also 
stated that the “statistics gathered 
from these two million lives showed 
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that among the men whose habits were 
considered satisfactory, but were ad- 
mitted to be alcoholic users in moderate 
amounts, the death rate was 15 to the 
thousand, where the death rate would 
have been only 10 had alcoholic liquors 
not been used.” He also stated that 
“the data gathered from these two mil- 
lion lives showed that men whose aver- 
age age was 35 years, would, as total 
abstainers, have had an expectancy of 
life for 82 years more, but that the 
liquor drinking habit had caused a re- 
duction of more than four years. In 
other words, instead of these men living 
32 years more, they lived only 28 years 
more.” 

Hunter also stated that if the gov- 
ernment of Russia “carries out its pres- 
ent intention of abolishing permanently 
all forms of alcoholic beverages, the 
saving in human life will be enormous.” 
He illustrated by saying: “Should the 
Russians lose 500,000 men‘in the pres- 
ent war, this half a million men would 
be made good in the population of Rus- 
sia in less than ten years by total ab- 
stinence from alcoholic beverages. In 
other words, the life of its people would 
be so extended that 50,000 lives would 
be saved each year from the deaths by 
alcohol, and in ten years the population 
will have regained the 500,000 lost in 
war.” Isn’t alcohol worse than war? 

Nor are we alone dependent upon the 
43 American actuaries as to the death 
and disease due to alcoholic beverages. 
The United Kingdom Temperance Com- 
pany of England shows that for every 
ten deaths among their total abstain- 
ers, they have thirteen deaths among 
their nonabstainers. The Scottish Tem- 
perance Life shows that for every ten 
deaths among abstainers they have 
fourteen among the nonabstainers. 
The Scepter Life Insurance Company of 
England shows for every ten deaths 
among the abstainers they have fifteen 
among the nonabstainers. The Austra- 
lian Temperance Life Society shows 
for every ten deaths among the ab- 
stainers they have sixteen to the thou- 
sand among the nonabstainers. Very 
carefully compiled statistics in Austria- 
Hungary show that there is a high per- 
centage of idiots, morons and subnor- 
mals among children whose birth fol- 
lows the wine-drinking season of the 
year. While Hungary is a wine-drink- 
ing country, their consumption of wine 
increases during the winter months, 
when the harvest and vintage season is 
over, and the weather prevents agricul- 
tural pursuits. Statistics also show 
that the death rate among infants in the 
same group (under one year of age) is 
much higher than normal. Thus it is 
seen that wherever alcohol is used as a 
beverage the death rate is increased 
from 30 to 70 per cent. 





Annual Dividend Scale 
The Pacific Mutual Life, Los An- 
geles, announces that the present scale 
of annual dividends will be continued 
during the next dividend year, which 
commences on July 1, 1930. 
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The Chattanooga Association of 
Life Underwriters 


Find Record of Development Under the 
Administration of President Landis 


in 1929 


ganization is but the lengthening 

shadow of a man.” The members 
of the Chattanooga, Tenn., association 
had no doubts about the shadow which 
the local organization would cast in 
1928 when it learned that Guy Landis, 
associate general agent of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, was 
to be its president. It was not dis- 
appointed. 

Mr. Landis. came to the organization 
with unusual equipment, insofar as or- 
ganizing ability is concerned. He had 
for four years organized Civitan Clubs 
in every section of the country, and the 
experience and knowledge gained in 
this work, put to practical use in the 
office of president of the association, 
had the effect of enlarging the organi- 
zation, coordinating its efforts and all 
in all winding up the year with the best 
results the association has ever had. 

He has been active in association af- 
fairs ever since his advent into the life 
insurance business four years ago. He 
believes that inasmuch as such organi- 
zations are the only medium through 
which the life insurance men can ex- 
press themselves, the life insurance men 
can look to no other source for an or- 
ganized effort to raise the standards of, 
and increase zespect for, the business 
on the part of the public and those 
engaged in the business. Because of 
his belief in these things in practice 
and precept, and because of his popu- 
larity he engendered a spirit of coopera- 
tion in the members immediately. 

A thirty per cent gain in paid mem- 
bership was made over the preceding 
year, thereby enlarging the effective- 


Seana has said that “An or- 


ness of the association, and broadening 
its influence. 

The public at large has been made to 
more fully appreciate the efforts of the 
life insurance fraternity to elevate its 
business and conduct it along ethical 
lines. Dignified publicity in the press 
has been given every meeting of the 
association during the past year. 

More thought was given to the pro- 
grams by the president himself, which 
resulted in better attendance. Several 
meetings were thrown open to all life 
insurance men in the community, 
whether members or not. This was 
thought to have a fine effect and will 
bring returns to the association during 
the coming year. 

A very successful one-day sales con- 
gress was held under the auspices of 
the local association, well attended by 
life insurance men from all over the 
State, as well as by local business and 
professional men. Speakers of national 
prominence were on this program, in- 
cluding Harry Spillman of Rochester, 
N. Y., and Roger B. Hull, managing 
director of the National Association. A 
splendid meeting was held Dec. 18. 
Hugh D. Hart, vice-president of the 
Penn Mutual, was the guest of honor 
and principal speaker. Prominent. 
business men from various banks and 
industries were in attendance. 


New general agency appointments 
announced by the Pilot Life Insurance 
Company are as follows: W. M. Board, 
Dallas, Tex.; William B. Farant, Jr., 
Norfolk, Va.; T. Howard Morris, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Fred L. Walker, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Scranton -Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 
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FIRE TOURIST TORNADO 
OCEAN MARINE AUTOMOBILE EXPLOSION 
INLAND MARINE SPRINKLER LEAKAGE EARTHQUAKE 


RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION AIRCRAFT PROPERTY DAMAGE 





> > 
Incorporated in New York State 1891 Total Assets Dec. 31, 1929 ? $24,796,297 
Capital $5,000,000 Liabilities, including Capital . 16,990,816 
HEAD OFFICE AND EASTERN DEPARTMENT: Net Surplus ‘er tial Cae” 7,805,481 
150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY Surplus to Policyholders P 12,805,481 
Western Dept. Southern Dept. Pacific Coast Dept. Marine Dept. Cuban Dept. 
Elwin W. Law S. Y. Tupper, Mégr. H. R. Burke, Mégr. John E. Hoffman, Mégr. Trust Co. of Cuba 
CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK HAVANA 
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Fire Associations Make 
Nebraska Peace 


Attorney General Says 
Trouble Has Been Averted 
and Makes Letters Public 


Separation and Commissions 





Presidents of Western Under- 
writers and Western Insurance 
Bureau Have Convinced Him 


As a result of an exchange of letters 
between Attorney-General Sorensen of 
Nebraska and C. R. Street, president of 
the Western Underwriters’ Association, 
and Ralph Rawlings, president of the 
Western Insurance _ Bureau, the 
threatened conflict between these two 
organizations over alleged violations of 
the State law appears to have been 
entirely averted. E. M. Griggs, 
assistant general counsel of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
is mainly credited with clearing up the 
situation. 

Complaints by fire insurance agents 
that the Western Underwriters Asso- 
ciation was seeking to enforce separa- 
tion and that the Western Insurance 
Bureau members had adopted a scale of 
commissions were brought to the atten- 
tion of the attorney general. He has 
now announced that the officials of both 
organizations have definitely promised 
that neither organization will be a 
party to any action in conflict with the 
laws of the State. 

A letter from Mr. Street, president 
of the Western Association, he makes 
public, which, in part, is-as follows: 
“As I wrote you previously, the West- 
ern Underwriters’ Association has no 
agreement or desire to do anything in 
conflict with the laws of your good 
State. If, however, there have been si- 
multaneous acts which gave appear- 
ance to the contrary, I want again to 
disavow them as originating with that 
organization. I have no_ personal 
knowledge of particular happenings 
other than the affairs of the company 
with which I am officially connected, 
but am, nevertheless, taking the liberty 
of communicating with the companies 
represented in the Western Under- 
writers’ Association, and suggesting 





U. & O. For STOLEN CARS 


The American Automobile In- 
surance Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., has announced a new rider 
in connection with its automobile 
theft insurance policies whereby 
owners of stolen automobiles are 
compensated for the loss of the 
use of their cars. For an annual 
premium of $2.50 additional a 30- 
day payment at $5 a day is pro- 
vided for owners of machines 
costing less than $2,000 at factory 
while for $5 a year owners of 
cars costing $2,000 or more can 
receive $10 a day for the period in 
which their cars are gone up to 
thirty days. 











Lloyds of. Texas Liquidating 


AusTIN, TEX., April 22.—The Lloyds 
Company of Dallas, has been placed in 
voluntary liquidation, following a con- 
ference of stockholders and officials 
with the Texas State Insurance Depart- 
ment, its impaired financial condition 
being given as the cause for the liqui- 
dating proceedings. According to the 
insurance department, it is not likely 
that any loss will be sustained by policy 
holders. 

The company was organized in 1929 
and was writing fire and theft. 





that they refrain from any procedure 
except such as is the result of their in- 
dividual decision without regard to 
what action, if any, is taken by any 
other company or companies.” 

Mr. Rawlings, president of the 
Bureau, is also quoted, from his last 
letter to the attorney-general on the 
subject as follows: 

“The Western Insurance Bureau 
functions in a large number of States 
which have no statute laws affecting 
our agreed acts, and, while it is, of 
course, possible that similar action by 
individual companies might give the 
impression of agreement, I wish to as- 
sure you that nothing done by Western 
Insurance Bureau companies in Ne- 
braska has been the result of any 
agreement or combination by such com- 
panies and that none of them has con- 
sciously or wilfully violated the laws of 
Nebraska and does not intend so to do.” 


Missouri Refunds Will 
Reach $12,000,000 


Companies to Concert Efforts 
on Drive for Increased 
Rates as Filed 


Reserve Funds Ample 











Jolt Handed Carriers by Supreme 
Court Decision Alleviated by 
Special Reserves 


The stock fire insurance companies 
operating in Missouri have decided to 
pay the refunds due under the Hyde 
10 per cent reduction case recently de- 
cided adversely by the United States 
Supreme Court and to concentrate their 
efforts to pressing their application for 
a 16 2/3 per cent increase in fire, tor- 
nado, hail and lighting insurance rates 
which was filed with the Missouri In- 
surance Department on Dec. 30 last. 

Superintendent of Insurance Joseph 
B. Thompson is now examining the rec- 
ords of various companies to ascertain 
their experience with Missouri business 
during the past five years to decide 
whether the increase in rates sought is 
justified. 

The refunds of 10 per cent will cover 
the period from Nov. 15, 1922, to Feb. 
1, 1928. The companies have already 
paid about $2,500,000 in refunds on ex- 
cess premiums charged between Feb. 1, 
1928, and Aug. 9, 1929. The reduced 
rates ordered by former Superintendent 
of Insurance Ben C. Hyde in October, 
1922, was put into effect under protest 
by the companies affiliated with the 
Missouri Inspection Bureau on Aug. 
9, 1929. It has been estimated that the 
money to be refunded to Missouri insur- 
ance buyers will approximate $12,000,- 
000. Anticipating the possibility of be- 
ing forced to make the refunds, the 
companies have set up special reserves 
to take care of the situation, and so 
were prepared to meet the jolt handed 
to them by the high court at Washing- 
ton, D. C. In order to pave the way for 
a legal fight for the higher rates now 
sought, it was also necessary for the 
companies to make the refund, as a spe- 
cial Federal court at Kansas City, Mo., 
had held they could not hope for court 
relief until the refunds are made. 
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WORKING with its agents in building a 
closely-knit, efficient organization, the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company con- 
tinues an uninterrupted successful growth. 


A fair attitude toward settlement of claims 
is productive of a high regard and good-will 
among both agents and assureds. 


Through the Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Cor- 
poration, you can write fire, automobile, tornado 
and allied lines, in addition to specialty lines. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY 
COMPANY 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 





ALLIED COMPANY 
FIDELITY AND GUARANTY 





FIRE RE-INSURANCE 





Treaty and Facultative 





Re-Insurance Corporation 


of America 


60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 





TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1930 
$2,289,358.52 





DIVISION OFFICES 


Pacific Coast Department 
114 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


Western Department 
172 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 
Southeast Department 
Hurt Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
MINNEAPOLIS RICHMOND 
LOS ANGELES INDIANAPOLIS 








Marsh & McLennan 


INSURANCE 


Liability Marine 


Fire 


164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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THE BOOK OF THE YEAR ON 
VISUAL SELLING 


THE EYES 
HAVE IT 


IN SELLING 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Compiled by 
Kenilworth H. Mathus 


Five out of every six mental impressions come 
through the eye. This newest sales manual gives 
you clear-cut, graphic methods that make Policy- 
holders out of Prospects. 

This unusual volume presents the cream of the 
country’s most successful graphic and pictorial 
sales demonstrations. 


IT VISUALIZES | 


The Need for Life Insurance Business Insurance 
Estates and Life Insurance Educational Insurance 
Programs Retirement Income 
Life Insurance as an Investment Insurance for Young Men 
Insurance for Farmers 














Income Insurance 


CONTAINS 150 CONVINCING GRAPHIC AND 
PICTORIAL SALES TALKS 


Price, per copy $2.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK | 
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He Made Western Local Agents 
“Inland Marine Minded” 


LE. D. Lawson, Who Spurns the Beaten Track, Has 
Made a Successful Specialty of the Modern 
“All Risk” Lines of Insurance 


a remarkable ability as a ra- 
conteur are combined with an astute 
and thorough knowledge of one’s chosen 
field, success is not a chance, but a 
certainty. : 

This is true of Chicago’s leading in- 
land marine underwriter, Edward D. 
Lawson, who just recently was given 
charge of the Firemen’s Fund western 
marine department, which also func- 
tions for the Home Fire and Marine 
and the Occidental Indemnity in the 
“all risk” lines. 

And Mr. Lawson’s forte includes all 
risks, that field in which the staid 
American stock companies are fast dis- 
placing the famous London Lloyds, and 
are finding a new and undeveloped field 
for premium income, and at the same 
time rendering a distinct service to 
their policyholders by furnishing pro- 
tection for hazards not usually covered 
in the very standard fire insurance 
policy. 

Mr. Lawson has never told just why, 
in 1914, he entered the then infant 
branch of inland marine underwriting, 
the indemnification of the numerous 
hazards arising in the transportation 
and delivery of merchandise, but it is 
probably due to his innate dislike for 
the beaten track, his never ending at- 
traction for new fields. 

Mr. Lawson is a graduate engineer 
of the Cooper Institute of New York 
City, but probably the prospect of a 
lifetime of work in applied science and 
solution of involved mathematical prob- 
lems, palled on him, because he entered 
the employ of William H. McGee & 
Company in New York in 1914, and his 
service there took him into every de- 
partment. The McGee organization is 
one of the pioneers in the inland 
marine underwriting field, and _ the 
progress of Mr. Lawson is comparable 
to the young man who went West and 
grew up with the country. 

In 1923 he was sent to Chicago to 
establish a branch office for McGee & 
Company with the title of correspon- 
dent. At that time William H. McGee 
& Company was receiving approxi- 
mately $50,000 annually from this field 
on inland marine lines, but that mark 
soon was left far behind and when Mr. 
Lawson recently joined the Fireman’s 
Fund staff, the local office was pro- 
ducing approximately $2,000,000 an- 


nually. 


BF pag a pleasing personality and 


Later Mr. Lawson was made a vice- 
president of William H. McGee & 
Company and was elected a director of 
the Transportation Insurance Company 
when it was organized. 

In his work with McGee & Com- 
pany Mr. Lawson was one of the lead- 
ing lights in bringing home to the local 
agents of his territory the profits to be 
made from inland marine lines. In fact 
he became an apostl« of all risk insur- 
ance, being in frequent demand as a 
speaker at conventions, luncheons, and 
meetings of the State and local insur- 
ance agents’ associations. 

It was during this period of public 
speaking that Mr. Lawson coined the 
muchly quoted phrase “You don’t have 
to have the waves breaking on your 
back porch to write marine insurance,” 
a phrase that immediately awakened 
the interest of the local agents in in- 
land marine insurance, but yet has lived 
to “plague” its originator. Rarely do 
the numerous friends of Mr. Lawson 
neglect an opportunity to quote it to 
him and chide him about it. 

It can be truthfully said that inland 
marine insurance was hardly known in 
the smaller communities when Mr. 
Lawson came to this territory, being 
sold principally by the brokers and 
agents in the larger cities, but now 
local agents everywhere are awakening 
to the possibility of these side lines 
for additional premium volume and ad- 
ditional income. 

Also Mr. Lawson was among the first 
to urge the agents to investigate the 
field of aviation insurance and to equip 
themselves to care for its exacting de- 
mands. In this instance also he has 
been one of the missionaries of this 
new line among the small town agents. 

Mr. Lawson is a firm believer that 
every local agent can write fur coat 
insurance, can sell jewelry block poli- 
cies and floaters, parcel post insurance, 
burglary insurance and its corollary 
lines, and other side lines of the fire 
insurance companies, and also that they 
should not be afraid to handle an avia- 
tion policy when the opportunity arises. 
And, regardless of the good natured 
teasing that his friends subject him to, 
he is earnest in saying that an ocean 
is not necessary to write marine in- 
surance, and if one does not believe 
that he always has an interesting story 


ready anyway. 
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Edward D. Lawson 


Chicago Examiners Split 
Election Ticket 





Administration and Progressive 
Parties Both Place Officers 
in Lively Tilt 


Cuicaco, April 23.—The Association 
of Fire Insurance Examiners of Chi- 
cago celebrated its night of politics 
here last week and to show that no 
political machine or steamroller could 
dominate the organization, the officers 
were chosen evenly between the two 
slates in the field, the “administration 
ticket” and the “progressive ticket.” 

C. M. Heinze of the Commercial 
Union, the choice of each ticket for the 
presidency, was elected unanimously, 
but here the unanimity of opinion 
stopped. H. G. Downing, of the Na- 
tional Fire, the administration’s choice 
for vice-president, was elected, as was 
D. E. Murphy, Chicago Fire and 
Marine, its choice for one of the two 
directorships. On the other hand, W. 
C. Daniels of the America Fore, was 
elected secretary, and Robert J. Petrik 
of the Atlas, was elected treasurer, be- 
ing the progressives’ candidates, while 
H. J. Lindholm of the Western Actu- 
arial Bureau, a dark horse proposed 
by the progressives, was elected a di- 
rector. 


Past President Schulze 


P. J. V. McKian, an honorary mem- 
ber, on behalf of the club, presented a 
clock to B. J. Schulze, Chicago Fire 
and Marine, the retiring president, a 
rite that he has performed for many 
years past. John C. Leissler, insurance 
editor of the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, was elected an honorary mem- 
ber. 
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Home Gains National 
Liberty Control 





Home Fire Security Corp. 
Buys Stock from Goldman- 
Sachs Trading Corporation 





Already Operates Company 





National Liberty Group’s Person- 
nel and Equipment Will Be 
Moved to Maiden Lane 


The Home Fire Security ‘Corporation, 
affiliated with The Home Insurance 
Company of New York, has purchased 
stock control of the National Liberty 
group of insurance companies, consist- 
ing of the National Liberty, Baltimore 
American and People’s National, from 
the Goldman Sachs Trading Corpora- 
tion. This gives the Home interests 
both financial and operating control of 
the National Liberty group. The Home 
secured an operating agreement in No- 
vember, 1928, under which it has di- 
rected the underwriting activities of 
the National Liberty fleet. 

It is expected that the personnel and 
equipment of the National Liberty 
group will be removed immediately to 
The Home Insurance Company building 
and hereafter will be operated along 
the same lines as all of the other mem- 
bers of the Home fleet. 

The management of both the financial 
and underwriting departments. will 
hereafter be from The Home Insurance 
Company headquarters at 59 Maiden 
Lane, New York, under the direction 
of the present officers, who are as fol- 
lows: 

Wilfred Kurth, president; Charles H. 
Coates, vice-president; Frank E. 
Burke, Vincent P. Wyatt, Benjamin B. 
Weaver, Harold V. Smith, vice-presi- 
dents and secretaries; Alfred J. Bar- 
rett, vice-chairman and comptroller; 
David C. Thomas, Edward E. Ikier, 
John A. Forrestel, secretaries, and Da- 
vid H. Moore, assistant secretary. 

The majority of the members of the 
board of directors of the three com- 
panies will be from membership of the 
board of The Home Insurance Com- 
pany and The Home Fire Security Cor- 
poration, and will consist of the fol- 
lowing: 

Sumner Ballard, Thomas B. Kent, 
Edwin D. Bayles, Frank E. Burke, 
John Claflin, Ralph Jonas, Clarence H. 
Kelsey, Wilfred Kurth, Charles G. 
Meyer, David H. McAlpin, Gordon S. 
Rentschler, Harold V. Smith, Charles 
L. Tyner, William Ives Washburn and 
Vincent P. Wyatt. 


Are State Funds Monopo- 
listicP 
(Concluded from page 3) 


on Insurance, and it was stated at the 
time that Mr. Goodwin, the chief advo- 
cate of the bill, had assented to the 
questions. 

The questions asked by the Senate 
and the answers made thereto by the 
court, were as follows: 

I—Does the description of the pro- 
posed law (as it appears on the petition 
blanks, a copy of which is submitted 
herewith, and as reprinted on pages 
130 and 131 of Senate No. 280, required 
by said- article 48 to be printed at the 
top of each signature blank and also 
upon the ballot) meet the requirements 
of said article 48 and adequately inform 
the voters as to the provisions of said 
House 202 especially as to the differ- 
ences between said provisions and the 
present system of compulsory motor 
— liability insurance? Answer— 

0. 
II—May a citizen of the Common- 
wealth be constitutionally required to 
make the contribution to the proposed 
fund as provided in said House 202, and 
be held to the terms of the contract 
as therein provided, as a condition pre- 
cedent to the right to operate a motor 
vehicle on the ways of the Common- 
wealth as defined in section 1 of chap- 
= 90 of the General Laws? Answer 
—No. 

III—Is the business of motor vehicle 
liability insurance such a public func- 
tion, or so subject to public regulation, 
as to authorize the creation of a mo- 
nopoly such as is proposed in said House 
202 and to require insurance therein as 
a condition precedent to the right to 
operate motor vehicles on such ways? 
Answer—No. 

IV—lIs it constitutional to require the 
registrant of a motor vehicle, as a con- 
dition precedent to the right to operate 
a motor vehicle on such ways to forego 
his present right to contract for in- 
surance in a company of his own choice 
and to require him to contract for the 
same in a fund as constituted in said 
House 202? Answer—No. 

V—Under the present law, the per- 
son wishing to register a car for use 
on the highways has the option of mak- 
ing a deposit of money or securities, 
or filing a bond or of providing an 
insurance policy, whether of a stock 
company or a mutual company from 
among some 60 or more insurance com- 
panies authorized to do business in the 
Commonwealth. Would it be constitu- 
tional to deny him this option? An- 
swer—No. 

ViI—Would it be constitutional to re- 
quire a person, as a condition precedent 
of the right to operate a motor vehicle 
on such ways, to buy insurance of a 
concern, whose only assets at the time 
the first contribution was accepted and 
the contract of insurance made would 
be the contribution received and the 
anticipation of other contributions, such 
assets being subject to a liability al- 
ready incurred by loan necessitated 
for organization purposes? Answer— 


oO. 

VII—Is it constitutional to require a 
registrant of a motor vehicle to pur- 
chase insurance in a “quasi public cor- 
poration” which is without the usual 
reserve and other safeguards required 
by law? Answer—No. 









Program for Insurance 
Days Complete 





Pennsylvania Federation 
Lines Up Prominent 
Speakers in Many Fields 


Several Sales Talks 








President Kingsley, Wade Fetzer, 
E. E Cole, Jr., and O. J. 
McClure Are Highlights 


PHILADELPHIA, April 22.—The Insur- 
ance Federation of Pennsylvania today 
held a get-together luncheon at Du- 
four’s. William H. Kingsley, president 
of the Federation, was the toastmaster. 
William S. Diggs, of Pittsburgh, and 
James C. Murray, general chairman of 
the 1930 Pennsylvania Insurance Days, 
were the speakers. Their subjects were 
the Insurance Days to be held at Pitts- 
burgh, May 5 and 6. A large crowd 
was present. 


The general program for the Insur- 
ance Days has been completed, but only 
one of the round-table programs—the 
industrial life conference—is complete. 

The program follows: 


MonpbaAyY, May 5 
President’s address, by William H. Kings- 
ley, vice-president, Penn Mutual Life. 
MONDAY AFTERNOON 


“The Meat of Salesmanship Without the 
Squeal,” by O. J. McClure, of Chicago. 

“What Are You Working For?” by 
Wade Fetzer, president, Fidelity & Cas- 


ualty. 

Federation Half Hour, by William H. 
Kingsley. 

Vocal solo, by Miss Lucetta F. Parker. 

“John Jones, the Insurance Agent, as the 
Company Sees Him,” by R. N. Allen, assis- 
tant superintendent, Travelers. 

“John Jones, the Insurance Agent, as He 


Sees Himself,’’ by E. Paul Huttinger, assis- 
tant to vice-president, Penn Mutual Life. 


MoNnDAY EVENING 
Steamboat cruise on the Ohio River. 
TUESDAY 

Dutch Breakfast—Introduction of speaker 
by Charles H, Holland, president, Inde- 
pendence Companies; “Compulsory <Auto- 
mobile Insurance—the Mistake in Massa- 
chusetts,” by William S. Diggs, president, 
Hoover & Diggs Co, Pittsburgh. 


MORNING SESSION 

Introduction of speakers by E. E. Cole, 
Jr., second vice-president, National Union. 

“Actually Making the Sale,” by O. J. 
McClure. 

“The Meaning of Fraternalism,” by Tom 
L. McCullough, national president, Praeto- 
rians. 

“The Business Man and His Trade Asso- 
ciation,’ by Dr. Hugh P. Baker, manager, 
Trade Association Department, Chamber of 
Commerce. 

“Contract Bonding,’ by Charles C. Con- 
lon, vice-president, U. S. F. & G. 

Industrial life conferences. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
Round-table conferences (life insurance, 
fire, casualty, surety, commercial health 
and accident, mutual fire, fraternal, claim 
adjusters). 
TUESDAY EVENING 
Banquet and dance. 


Hon. James F. Burke,  toastmaster 
(speakers to be announced). 
WEDNESDAY 


Golf, baseball and other entertainment. 
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A State Insurance Commissioner on 
an Agency Qualification Law 


Clare A. Lee of Oregon Points Out a Number of 
Pertinent Facts Bearing on the Present 
Situation in His State 


In discussing the question of an 
agency qualification law, THE SPEC- 
TATOR has been in correspondence with 
many men holding positions of promi- 
nence in the insurance world, including 
the executives of important insurance 
companies, insurance commissioners of 
many States as well as the heads of 
agency organizations and _ individual 
agents. 

We wish we had the space to hand on 
to our readers all of the opinions we 
have received just as they were written. 
We have presented, and plan to continue 
presenting, some of these in the col- 
umns of THE SPECTATOR. This week 
we reprint below a letter received on 
the subject of the opening editorial in 
our campaign for an agency qualifica- 
tion law from Clare A. Lee, insurance 
commissioner of the State of Oregon. 

March 11, 1930. 


Ralph Reed Wolfe, Field Editor, The 
Spectator Company, 243 West Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York City. 

My dear Mr. Wolfe: 

Before me is your letter of Feb. 28, 
together with excerpt from THE SPEC- 
TATOR of Feb. 27, entitled ‘“‘The Vital 
Need of the Fire and Casualty Busi- 
ness.” 

I do not think there is a commissioner 
within the United States that does not 
heartily concur with the subject mat- 
ter of this article. Obviously, the com- 
panies are much at fault as are the 
agents themselves. The agents of the 
State of Oregon have allied themselves 
into various groups, the most important 
among which is the Oregon Insurance 
Agents Union. This organization, at 
the last session of the Legislature, at- 
tempted to place an agency qualification 
law before the Insurance Committee of 
the Legislature, withdrawing the same 
when it was found that a lack of knowl- 
edge of insurance procedure by the 
members of the legislative body would 
undoubtedly defeat any such measure 
during that session. This proposed 
measure suggested that the agent, who, 
entrusted with policies to write, should 
be required to give a bond in good 
faith, which would protect the public 
and the insurance company which he 
represented against fraud and particu- 
larly against financial loss in connection 
with the handling of premiums (the 
agent should be required under the pen- 
alty of his bond to pay over to the in- 
surance company the part of the pre- 
mium that belonged to the company and 
to protect the insuring public against 
having to pay a premium more than 


once, or against failure on the part of 
the agent to use the premium money for 
the purpose agreed upon between the 
agent and the public). The law was to 
be subject to the present limitations of 
agents, but it was set out that record- 
ing agents, having so much detail to 
handle, are so concerned about the per- 
sonal lines which they control and write 
that they cannot go out and come in 
contact with all the people who should 
have the benefits of all the varieties of 
insurance that may appeal to the public 
as desirable; therefore, a class called 
“solicitors” was created, who were not 
to have a license to represent an in- 
surance company at all, but rather a 
permit to represent an insurance com- 
pany under the supervision of a re- 
corded, licensed agent, who was to as- 
sume the responsibility. It was sug- 
gested that such soliciting agents be 
limited to placing their business with 
an office with whom they were licensed, 
and if the facilities of that particular 
recording agent were not sufficient to 
place the line, the recording agent 
should arrange for any brokerage un- 
der reciprocal relations with other re- 
cording agents. It was further pro- 
posed that a third class of insurance 
representatives be created to be known 
as brokers, from whom a relatively high 
license fee was to be required, it being 
the function of these brokers to repre- 
sent the assured and not any insurance 
company, but who were to be permitted 
to place different lines of insurance with 
a recording agency, duly licensed, and 
to place excess lines where sufficient fa- 
cilities were not available through re- 
cording agents. Such brokers were to 
make reports to the insurance commis- 
sioner of such transactions and to post 
a bond guaranteeing the taxes on pre- 
miums remitted to non-admitted com- 
panies. 

As stated above, this was proposed as 
a measure which would have dealt 
somewhat with the agents’ end of the 
problem and necessarily left much to 
be desired in the sense of true and 
proper qualification of an agent. 

I am taking the privilege of quot- 
ing from an article by myself which 
appeared in the Boston Standard issue 
of Dec. 14. We quote: 

“Laws may be passed and rules and 
regulations adopted, but the real solu- 
tion of the agency qualifications and 
remuneration problem ‘is, in my estima- 
tion, a responsibility that rests squarely 
upon the shoulders of the company. No 
law can make a good agent out of a con- 
stitutionally bad one, though in many 
cases it may serve as a check upon the 
criminally inclined, and it is only by 
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wise and discriminating selection, train- 
ing and encouragement of its sales force 
that an insurance company, or any 
other kind of business, can hope to 
grow and prosper. 

“The successful insurance company 
of the future will be that one which 
recognizes the value of the agent as a 
fundamental asset and exercises care- 
ful and discriminating judgment in the 
selection of its local agents on a basis 
of personality, prestige and sound, 
cumulative business productivity.” 

In the Western States, particularly, 
the recent advent of mortgage and loan 
companies, title insurance abstract 
companies, savings and loan associa- 
tions, and national banks has caused, 
and will cause still more, complications 
in the agency situation, and legislation, 
if any, will have to take these proper in- 
terests and their political influence into 
account in the drafting of a law which 
will be workable in all States. 

THE SPECTATOR is to be congratu- 
lated upon taking this matter under se- 
rious advisement, and you may rest 
assured that this department will co- 
operate with you in every way possible 
in uniform legislation or otherwise, as 
long as the movement is constructive in 
its purpose. 

Very truly yours, 
CLARE A. LEE, 
Insurance Commissioner. 











Fempire State 


Insurance Company, 
of Watertown, 1.4. 


Concurrent 


Make yourself more 
important to your cli- 
ents by thorough ser- 
vice in checking poli- 
cies. You know bet- 
ter than they do how 
necessary it is that 
policies conform. 


They will appreciate 
your offer of assist- 
ance. 


Q\gricultaral 
ren, Come 
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Efficient, smooth working Art Metal 
Counter Files make it possible for 
this large progressive insurance com- 
pany to serve customers without a 
moment’s delay. 


Art Metal Counter Files, provide a 
means for housing active records of 
all departments, right at the counter 
where the customer is served—no 
time loss, in walking to distant files 
and back again—no delay in service. 


There are 29 different Art Metal 
Counter Units, from 5 x 3 card rec- 
ord files, to the large roller shelf 
unit for the housing of large books 
such as life policy and order books. 


The Art Metal Counter Height Units 
are admirably suited to expansion. 





























From a single file, which may be fitted 
with substitute drawer inserts for the 
filing needs of a small business, units 
may be added, as the growth of the 
business requires. 


Let our Art Metal Man go over your 
office with you, and then bring to 
your desk definite suggestions for 
saving footsteps and floor space— 
and possibly expedite your service to 
customers. 


You probably will be most pleas- 
antly surprised by the saving in time 
in the handling of routine work, and 
by the improved service resulting. 


Whatever your needs, Art Metal can 
fill them. Desks for executive or 


Art Metal 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT, 


SAFES AND FILES 





A recent Art 
Metal Counter in- 
stallation made in the 
offices of Essick & Barr, 
General Insurance Agency, 
of Reading, Penna. All active 
records are housed in this counter. 


All Records 
Right Where 


_ = Customer Is Served 


staff; fire safes of permanent, pre- 
tested protection; shelving; any 
office piece . . . designed by engi- 
neers with over forty years’ experi- 
ence .. . executed by master crafts- 
men and reasonably priced. 


On display locally in over five hun- 
dred cities. Ask for a catalog or 
name of nearest dealer. Piease speci- 
fy equipment in which you are inter- 
ested. 


a 
Office layout booklet ... free. 
Send for “Office Standards.” This 


new booklet contains helpful data on 
office layouts. We'll gladly send 
you a copy free along with any of 
the catalogs listed below. Just men- 
tion the ones you wish. 


1. Desks; 2. Steel Shelvings; 3. 
Horizontal Sectional Files; 4. Plan 
Files; 5. Fire Safes; 6. Upright File 
Units; 7. Counter Files; 8. Postindex 
Visible Files. 


The Art Metal Construction 
Company, Jamestown, Mew York. 
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APITALIZED at 5000 shares of no 
- stock, The Consolidated Under- 
writers, Ltd., with Frank M. Jordan as 
organizer, has been authorized by the 
Corporation Department of California 
to do business. The company will op- 
erate as a general agency representing 
the automobile department of The Mer- 
chants Fire Assurance Corporation of 
New York, and also the Consolidated 
Indemnity and Insurance Company of 
New York. Mr. Jordan, who is the son 
of the Secretary of State of California 
is the president, and will be the man 
ager of the new company. He will 
have as his assistant H. H. Pistolesi, 
formerly Northern California manager 
for the general agency of R. H. Jen- 
kins. 





Homeland Representation 


The Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific has approved the repre- 
sentation of the Homeland Insurance 
Company by George Ormond Smith. 
This action marks the re-entry of Mr. 
Smith in the insurance business of the 
city. He expects to open offices very 
shortly, and is now negotiating for the 
representation of another company. 

Fireman’s Fund Appointment 


Appointment of Richard P. Wilkins 
as automobile special agent for the 


News of San Francisco and the Coast 


Southern California field has been an- 
nounced by the Fireman’s Fund Insur- 
ance Company. Mr. Wilkins is taking 
the place of C. J. Thomas, who recent- 
ly resigned. Mr. Wilkins has been 
with the Fireman’s Fund since leaving 
school, and has served in different 
posts and different departments. In 
1926 he was transferred to the Los An- 
geles branch, automobile department, 
as automobile underwriter. 





Sun Underwriters 


Insurance Commissioner E. Forrest 
Mitchell has granted a license to oper- 
ate in California to the Sun Under- 
writers Insurance Company of New 
York. Carl Henry will represent the 
company which will write fire, marine, 
sprinkler, automobile and miscellane- 
ous. 


Pacific Fire’s Progress 


Reporting that the Pacific American 
Fire Insurance Company has written 
practically all its business on the Paci- 
fic Coast territory, in the States of 
California, Oregon and Arizona, Vice- 
President D. W. Pierce of that com- 
pany further states that $209,793 was 
written during the first three months 
of 1930, as against $161,187 for the 
same period of 1929. 





News Briefs from the Suiaitinins Field 


EPORTS' showing a_ decided 

shrinkage in membership featured 
the annual meeting and election of offi- 
cers of the Birmingham Fire and Casu- 
alty Insurance Exchange last week. 
The Exchange lost 21 members during 
the past year with not one new mem- 
ber added. 

This loss of membership is more or 
less a healthy condition, said Blair 
Thompson, retiring president, and is 
due to consolidations and absorptions 
of agencies to cut down overhead. “In 
nearly every case,” he said, “the mem- 
ber lost has been taken over by some 
other member agency, so that while we 
have fewer members we have agencies 
that are stronger and more active.” 





Raymond Jones, who was elected 
president of the Birmingham Fire and 
Insurance Exchange at the annual 
meeting last week, has declined to 
serve on account of not having time to 
devote to the work. The nominating 
committee has placed Bob Gregory and 
Arthur Adams, Jr., on a new ticket to 


be voted on at the next regular meet- 
ing, so that one of them will be picked 
to succeed Blair Thompson, who has 
served two terms, 





Alabama Agents Association 


Three headliners on the program of 
the 34th annual convention of the Ala- 
bama Association of Insurance Agents 
including President Clyde B. Smith, of 
the national association, have been an- 
nounced by Charles L. Gandy, presi- 
dent. President Smith will be enter- 
tained at an informal dinner on the 
evening preceding the session at Mont- 
gomery on May 8 and 9. Headquarters 
will be at the New Jefferson Davis 
Hotel. 

Other speakers on the program in- 
clude E. J. Schofield, vice-president of 
the Standard Accident and William 
Quaid, executive vice-president of the 
Southern Fire, of New York. 





The annual meeting of the Southern 
Department of the Hartford Fire In- 








New Jersey News 





RECENT communication from 

Richard Monahan, general super- 
intendent of the Schedule Rating Office, 
Newark, addressed to agents in Bergen 
County, gives the first definite informa- 
tion as to the long expected change in 
the filing of rates. The new system 
will, eventually, eliminate the present 
Rate Book Volumes and substitute in 
place thereof a card service which, of 
course, will undoubtedly be more con- 
venient and practical. 

It appears that, so far, copy for 
rates now shown in Bergen County 
Volume No. 3 is complete, but will not 
be ready for distribution for about a 
month. 

When published in card form, Ber- 
gen County will be divided into dis- 
tricts distributed among eight different 
groups. There are seventy cities, towns 
and boroughs embraced in these eight 
groups, all arranged:so as to furnish 
agents with rates for districts in their 
respective localities. 

There are quite a number of agents 
however, that, from the character and 
scope of their business, will require the 
entire set. 

* * x 

As previously announced in the 
SPECTATOR, the decision of the Fair- 
lawn-Radburn Council to unite its fire 
fighting forces has been put into full 
operation. In consequence, this rapid- 
ly growing and newly developed section 
will now have one combined fire de- 
partment, under borough control, with 
Milton Verncoy as chief. 








surance Company and its affiliated 
companies, the Hartford Accident and 
the Hartford Live Stock, was held in 
Atlanta recently. The meetings were 
held in the Atlanta Athletic Club, the 
sole social feature having been a dinner 
of the Driving Club Friday evening. 
All of the field men in the southern 
department were present. The home 
office was represented by President R. 
M. Bissell, Vice-Presidents James Wy- 
per and James L. D. Kearney and Sec- 
retary C. S. Timberlake. 

Arrangements for the Century In- 
surance Company, Ltd., of Edinburgh, 
Seotland, to enter Mississippi, have 
been made by Walter Stone, U. S. man- 
ager. Mississippi operations will be 
carried on through the general agency 
office of J. L. Davis, Inc., of Birming- 
ham, which also operates the Century 
in Alabama as well as other agency 
companies. 
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Chicago F. & C. Gets 
Under Way 


President Day Taking Steps 
to Complete Carrier’s 
Underwriting Staff 








Largest in Illinois 





Consolidation of Individual Units 
Forecast as Factor in Pre- 
dicted Growth 


Cuicaco, April 22.—The Chicago Fi- 
delity and Casualty Company, the new 
$2,500,000 casualty and surety company 
sponsored by Darby A. Day, nationally 
known insurance man, and a group of 
Chicago, Indiana and Missouri business 
men, was formally organized here last 
week, and steps now are under way to 
complete an underwriting organization 
to begin functioning July 1. The com- 
pany, at its inception, is the largest 
casualty company organized under the 
laws of Illinois, and its sponsors plan to 
build it into one of the largest in the 
country. 

Officers elected by the directors in- 
clude Darby A. Day, president; W. P. 
Anderson, well known lumberman and 
banker of St. Louis, chairman of the 
board; J. C. Anderson, son of W. P. 
Anderson, and associated with him in 
the Gideon Anderson Company of St. 
Louis, and Alfred Harty, banker of 
Cape Girardeau, and former insurance 
commissioner of Missouri, vice-presi- 
dent; and J. B. McCutchan, president 
of the Indemnity Company of America, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The directors include the officers, and 
the following; J. H. Himmelberger, 
banker, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Harry R. 
Holden, banker, Aurora, Ill.; Joseph 
Hutzel, president Holzer & Company, 
Chicago; Elmer Lohman, investments, 
Fort Wayne; Dr. Wesley Woolston, 
Chicago; Patrick Warren, president 
Mutual Construction Company, Chi- 
cago; W. H. Moorhead, Chicago, and 
Conrad H. Mann, president of the Kan- 
sas City Chamber of Commerce, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





TEN RANKING LEADERS’ IN 
WoRKMEN’s COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE IN 1929 


{——1929——._ -_1928—_ 
n 
: Fe ese fs « 
8 =a 2 =a a 
a gS 292 gs 4S 
B gst 322 sf §7 
8 cae eee Zae ws 
Travelers 
Ins. Co. $21,430,759 18.8 $20,777,112 1 
Employers 
Liab. 12,451,989 8.0 12,669,825 2 
United States 
F. & G. 11,086,782 7.1 10,852,874 3 
Aetna Life 9,678,447 6.2 10,703,318 4 
Maryland 
Casualty 9,082,471 65.8 8,488,106 5 
Hartford Acc. 
&Ind. Co. 8,006,878 5.1 7,840,719 6 
Globe Indem. 
0. 6,884,228 4.4 7,063,811 7 
Fidelity & 
Cas. Co. 6,124,482 3.9 6,206,482 8 
Gen’! Acc., 
F. & L. 5,763,590 3.7 5,668,813 9 
Zurich Gen’l 


- 
cs 


Ace. & Liab. 4,780,712 3.1 4,230,994 


Total* $95,290,338 61.1 $94,002,054 


*Aside from the foregoing figures the New 
York State Compensation Fund, N. Y. C., 
wrote premiums amounting to $9,200,642. 











Mr. Day probably is best known in 
the life insurance field, but he is fast 
developing a nationwide reputation in 
the property lines of insurance, and he 
also is a banker. Organization of the 
Fire Insurance Company of Chicago 
was completed under his leadership and 
it now is functioning, Mr. Day being its 
president, he also is president of the 
Darby Day Investment Corporation, 
which is aiding in financing the new 
casualty company, and chairman of 
the board of the Lawrence Avenue 
National Bank of Chicago, as well as 
Chicago manager for the Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company of Cin- 
cinnati, one of the largest agencies in 
the city. 

It is the plan of the sponsors of the 
Chicago Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany to expedite its growth and to give 
it a working agency force by the acqui- 
sition of other insurance companies. 
The first step was the purchase of stock 
of the Indemnity Company of America. 

The 40,000 shares of $25 par value 
stock of the company have been sub- 
scribed and paid for by the officers and 
directors, and it is their plan to resell 
only 10,000 shares of this number to 
the public. 


H. P. Jackson to Head 
Bankers 3 Indemnity 


Quits Norwich Union Group 
to Take Newark Post 
on May 15 


nr 


Bailey Chairman of Board 





Career of New President Marked 
by Successive Advances Since 
Start Sixteen Years Ago 


Announcement has been made by the 
board of directors of the Bankers In- 
demnity Insurance Co. of Newark, one 
of The American of Newark Group, 
that on May 15 Harold P. Jackson, 
now president and general manager of 
the Norwich Union Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co. of New York, will come to 
the Bankers Indemnity as director and 
president. 

C. Weston Bailey, president of The 
American Insurance Company, has been 
president of the Bankers Indemnity 
since the American acquired control 
of the Bankers last year, being elected 
to that position Aug. 20, 1929. Upon 
Mr. Jackson’s assuming the presidency, 
Mr. Bailey will become chairman of 
the Bankers’ board. 

After his graduation from college, 
Mr. Jackson for a short time engaged 
in the newspaper business, entering in- 
surance in 1911 when he joined the 
American Fidelity, and remained with 
that company until 1914. In that year 
Mr. Jackson went with the New 
England Casualty. 

In 1919 Mr. Jackson joined the Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity, remain- 
ing until April 1, 1921, when he be- 
came associated with the Norwich 
Union Indemnity as claim superin- 
tendent. Upon the organization of the 
Phoenix Indemnity, Mr. Jackson was 
elected secretary of that company and 
subsequently advanced to the vice- 
presidency. Upon the purchase of the 
Norwich Union Fire and the Norwich 
Union Indemnity by the Norwich Union 
Life, he was elected president and gen- 
eral manager of the Norwich Union 


Indemnity. 
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‘Model Youth’ Rinenes Track Bets 


in $20,000 Embezzlement 


So ran the headline of a 
news item in a Baltimore newspaper. 


It was the same old story. A youth of good 
family ...a red hot tip on the races . .. sudden 
temptation... a bet made with his employer's 
money--and lost. 


Again and again he gambled, hoping to recoup. 
When the final accounting was made, $20,000 
of his employers money had gone. And he 
wasn't bonded for a cent! 


N O employer can afford to gamble with temptation. 
Embexzlements, like fires, invariably occur when and 
where they ave least expected. Fidelity Bonds not only 
make good the losses caused by dishonest employees, but 
actually serve as a deterrent to wrong-doing. 


FIDELITY ann DEPOSIT 
COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds (i) Burglary and Plate Glass Insurance 
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Illinois Heavens 


Rain Diamonds 


as Plane Crashes 


Appleton and Cox Pay $35,000 Claim and Then Sift 
Sand to Recover Nearly 100% of Unique Loss 


From out the clear Illinois sky a 
short time ago came not a bolt from 
the blue, but something more unique, 
a $35,000 shower of black diamonds. 
Not a gift from the new planet X in 
thanks for its recent elevation to high 
estate in astronomical circles, nor an 
indication that Jupiter Pluvius was be- 
coming facetious in his old age, the 132 
black beauties fell from a New York 
bound United States Mail plane, the 
engine of which suddenly went dead 
over Moline, Ill., one day last month. 
The plane plunged, a total wreck, into 
a swamp; its pilot took French leave 
in mid air, saving his own life by de- 
scending via the approved parachute 
route; but the many dollars worth of 
black diamonds went A.W.O.L., camou- 
flaged nicely by the equally black loam 
into which they fell. 

Immediately after the crash, and ac- 
cording to custom, United States postal 
inspectors rushed to the scene to pro- 
tect the mails and to recover any lost 
property. Everything was found to be 
safe with the exception of the ship- 
ment of diamonds consigned to the Dia- 
mond Drill Carbon Company of New 
York. The papers in which the gems 
had been wrapped had burst open as 
the plane crashed, and, as a result, the 
diamonds, looking like little black cin- 
ders, were strewn in hectic confusion 
all over the surrounding landscape. 

Covered by a jewelers block policy, 
the consignees notified Appleton and 
Cox, of 8 South William Street, New 
York City, insurers, who, after prompt- 
ly paying the claim, immediately dis- 
patched men to the scene in an effort 
to salvage all or part of the loss. 

Tons of dirt were shoveled into boxes 
and shipped to the metropolitan offices 
of Appleton & Cox, where diamond ex- 
perts, postal inspectors and insurance 
company men painstakingly sifted the 
loam in search of the gems. At first, 
no success came of their efforts, but 
perseverance through several weeks at 
last rewarded the searchers with the 
finding of 43 of the diamonds, which 
weighed a total of 96 carats. 

Back to Illinois went the encouraged 
searchers, where they found fresh piles 
of dirt to sift, and 60 more, smaller dia- 
monds, weighing 80 carats, were dis- 
covered. At this point, careful check- 
ing of the findings revealed that only 
twenty-nine. diamonds were missing, 
and the insurance company received an 


offer from an Illinois man who volun- 
teered to search for the rest of the 
gems on a 25 per cent basis. He has al- 
ready recovered a great part of the re- 
maining loss, and is optimistic enough 
to hope for a 100 per cent recovery. At 
the present time, Joseph A. Seuberth of 
Appleton and Cox told a representative 
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of THE SPECTATOR, the loss does not 
exceed a total of $6,000. 

Although the jewelers block policy 
has certain restrictions regarding fi- 
delity and “mysterious disappearances” 
and does not cover loss in transit unless 
a rider is attached, it covers, in gen- 
eral, loss or damage to the assured’s 
property. Luckily for the Diamond 
Drill Carbon Company an air mail en- 
dorsement was attached to their policy 
which covered the loss. 

Black diamonds are equally valuable 
with crystalline white gems of similar 
size, but are used for facing diamond 
drills. 
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NATIONAI 
CASUALTY 





A complete line 


Why not offer a complete line of com- 
mercial, industrial, group, accident and 
health policies to your clients? 























Such a line enables you as a National 
Casualty representative to continually 
forge ahead. This line means satisfac- 
tory compensation to you and the con- 
tinued good-will of your clients. 


The liberal policies of the National Cas- 
ualty are well known. They are so sim- 
ple that the minimum study acquaints 
you with all the distinctive features. Yet 
they are so complete they care for all 
losses. Such policies are an indispens- 
able part of your kit. 


You can establish a connection on a 
profitable basis by writing the Agency 
Department. 


NATIONAL CASUALTY CO. 


W. G. Curtis, President 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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“GENERAL” VIEWPOINTS 
Ili — The Purse of Fortunatus 


Fortunatus, you will recall, was the youth upon 
whom the goddess Fortune bestowed a magic 
and inexhaustible purse. Draw upon it as For- 
tunatus would, he never could empty it. 


The purse of General Surety Company is large 
but not inexhaustible. Remote though the con- 
tingencies may be, it is nevertheless possible to 
conceive of a series of events so unexpected and 
catastrophic as to wipe out a surplus to policy- 
holders of ten million dollars. But the economic 
gods have endowed General Surety Company 
with another purse, a modern purse of For- 
tunatus, which no cataclysm can diminish, no 
drafts deplete. 


The contents of this second purse are not listed 
upon its ledgers, are not included in the compu- 
tation of its capital funds, yet are as necessary to 
the successful fulfillment of its corporate life as 
are the bonds and stocks in its vaults or the gold 
and silver in its banks. 


In that second and inexhaustible purse we find 
the gold of good faith. In that faith our name is 
signed, our seal affixed, our word given. It is 
our pledge of eighteen karat indemnity, our 
warrant of fulfillment in letter and spirit, our 
assurance of the swift, ungrudging and honor- 
able redemption of every obligation. 


We find there, too, the silver of service. Not 
merely service to agents, not just efficiency in the 
production of insurance, but a far broader service 
extending beyond the personal into the com- 


munal horizons. It is a service based upon the 
threefold concept of a duty owed to our policy- 
holders, a duty owed to our stockholders, and a 
duty—owed to ourselves—to justify our corpo- 
rate existence by playing a constructive part in the 
society from which. that existence is derived. 

As we find in gold and silver a strengthening 
alloy of copper, so also in our second purse we 
find the humbler but essential copper of capacity. 
General Surety Company is trained in its func- 
tions. It knows its business. It has no monopoly 
of skill, experience and knowledge—no company 
ever will have—but, not content with equipment 
already adequate, it will not rest until that dis- 
tant day when skill cannot be increased, experi- 
ence ripened or knowledge broadened. 

These, then, the gold of good faith, the silver of 
service and the copper of capacity, make up our 
modern purse of Fortunatus. The more we draw 
upon them, the more we have. And the more we 
spend of these, the more certain we are that that 
other purse, which the world calls capital and 
surplus, will ever continue to grow. 

General Surety Company is under no delusion 
that it is unique. Proud of its own position, it is 
proud also of that of its great contemporaries. 
It is proud of their spirit of equity, of their public 
mindedness, of their capability. And it is proud 
of its and their participation in an endeavor 
which those qualities have raised, in a few brief 
decades, from the level of a business to the 
dignity of a great profession. 


Elda 


Executive Vice-President 





GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


340 Madison Avenue, New York 
Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


B. E. JOLINE, Assistant Secretary 


Member { SURETY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
in charge of production 


TOWNER RATING BUREAU 
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Paced Scena} Aldon Laster Smee 


Memphis Has New Casualty 
Company 





Joseph Fly Heads $2,500,000 
Firm Formed by National 
Auto and Casualty 


Formation of a $2,500,000 insurance 
company by stockholders of the Na- 
tional Automobile & Casualty Insur- 
ance Company of Memphis, Tenn., 
which company will form the basis for 
the new concern, has been announced 
by Joseph M. Fly, Memphis financier, 
who is president of the new company. 
J. T. Russell, head of the National 
Automobile is the first vice-president 
of the new company, which will have 
home offices in Memphis. 

The company will have a capital of 
$500,000 and a surplus of $2,000,000 it 
was announced and will be among the 
largest in the South and plans an active 
campaign in the general automotive 
and casualty business on a national 
scale. 

National Automobile has been in 
operation since Oct. 3, 1929, but with a 
limited field. Its success, however, has 
been such as to warrant the group 
headed by Fly to reorganize the busi- 
ness on a larger scale. The new com- 
pany will handle practically all forms 
of auto and casualty insurance. It will 
write complete lines, including auto 
coverage, accident and health, plate 
glass, surety bonds, boiler insurance, 
forgery, workmen’s compensation and 
burglary. 


Home Indemnity Company 
to Open Shop June 1 





Offices and Officers to Be Same 


as Southern Surety 


With $1,000,000 capital and $3,000,- 
000 surplus, the Home Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York, one of the Home of 
New York group, will operate from the 
offices of the Southern Surety of the 
same group, in 111 John Street, New 
York City, following the recent grant 
of its charter. Following the publica- 
tion of its policies and the receipt of 
its general supplies, it will begin busi- 
ness June 1 under the management of 
the same officers as the Southern Surety 
Company. 

_ Officers and directors are: Wilfred 
Kurth, president; Norman R. Moray, 
chairman of the board; Frank A. 
Ungles, first vice-president; Frank E. 
Burke, vice-president and secretary; 
Harold V. Smith, vice-president and 
secretary; Charles M. Martindale, vice- 
president and secretary; Thomas F. 
Cass, Donald D. Smith, O. W. Huncke, 
Frank T, Gilson and J. R. Molony, vice- 
presidents; John S. Love and W. King, 
underwriting secretaries; L. A. Schmitt, 
general comptroller and actuary. 


Dividends Paid Over to 
Policyholders 


Penn. Manufacturers Casualty 
Returned $1,402,888 During 
Year 1929 


In presenting the financial exhibit of 
the Pennsylvania Manufacturers As- 
sociation Casualty Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia in The Handy Chart of 
Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous In- 
surance Companies, 1930 edition, the 
amount of dividends paid to policyhold- 
ers was omitted from the 1929 annual 
statement and only the dividends paid 
to stockholders was shown, while for 
the preceding nine years, the dividends 
to policyholders as well as dividends to 
stockholders was presented. In justice 
to the company, it should be stated, 
that during 1929 this company paid to 
policyholders in dividends, the sum of 
$1,402,888. It is to be further noted 
that the company held as of Dec. 31, 
1929, a reserve for future dividends to 
policyholders, the sum of $814,197 as 
against a similar item at the end of 
1928 of $721,529, so that the amount of 
dividends declared to policyholders for 
the year 1929 was $1,495,555. 

This company as of Dec. 31, 1929, 
had total assets of $10,847,417 and a 
surplus to policyholders including 
capital paid-up, $250,000, of $2,750,000. 
Net premiums written during 1929 
were $6,504,178. 

The Pennsylvania Manufacturers 
Casualty was organized in 1912 and its 
officers include: W. H. Folwell, presi- 
dent; N. T. Folwell, George W. Mc- 
Candless and Robert Biddle, vice-presi- 
dents; H. C. Lawrence, treasurer, and 
H. W. Moore, secretary. 











Able and conscientious agents 
whose aim is to build a last- | 
ing business appreciate the cus- 
tomer-satisfying service of the 


| MASSACHUSETTS 
BONDING and INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


T. J. FALVEY, President 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
OVER TEN MILLION DOLLARS 














Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
and Casualty Insurance 
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1880 1930 
Golden Jubilee 


of the World’s Pioneer 
in Liability Insurance 


Fifty years ago, not only were there no 
automobiles, no radios, no movies...... 
there was no liability insurance. A need 
for such insurance was brought to the at- 
tention of thinking men when the British 
Parliament passed the famous Employers’ 
Liability Act. Shortly after this act was 
passed, The Employers’ Liability Assur- 
ance Corporation, Ltd., was founded, 
thereby laying the cornerstone for the 
massive structure of liability insurance. 


Today, The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., together with its affili- 
ated companies, the American Employers’ 
Insurance Company and The Employers’ 
Fire Insurance Company, writes, in the 
United States, practically every kind of 
insurance except life, including fidelity 
and surety bonds. Today’s records show 
that during the past fifty years The Em- 
ployers’ Liability has paid out millions of 
dollars to satisfy claims of/or against its 
assureds. Its hundreds of thousands of 
policyholders, its thousands of agents, 
have come to know the true meaning of 


“THE SERVICE THAT SATISFIES.” 





Practically every kind of Insurance except 
Life Insurance, including Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds. 


110 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 


The Employers’ Liability As- 
surance Corporation, Ltd. 
The Employers’ 


Fire Insurance Company 
American Employers’ 
Insurance Company 


THE WORLD’S PIONEER 
IN LIABILITY INSURANCE 
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NEW SHENANDOAH 
POLICIES 


An added source of income to you and a new way 
of instilling ideas of thrift in the men and women 
of tomorrow. 


CHILD’S POLICIES 


They go into full benefit at the age of 5. With 
these new policies, you can offer your clients ab- 
solutely the latest, most modern and complete in- 
surance program for children. 


Write us for information. 


CHARLES E. WARD, Agency Manager 


Shenandoah Life Insurance Company 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 























R. H. ANGELL E. LEE TRINKLE Ww. L. ANDREWS 
President Vice-Pres. Secty.-Treas. 
(Former Governor of Virginia) | 
CASUALTY SURETY 


a / 
GUARDIA BICASUALTY 


erky n 


of BUFFALO, N. Y. 
(A New York State Stock Company) 
Special Automobile Rates 
Insurance Policies provide for Assured’s 
participation in profits. Writing all types 
of the following classes of Insurance and 


Bonds. 


ACCIDENT CONTRACT BONDS 
AUTOMOBILE FIDELITY BONDS 
BURGLARY JUDICIAL BONDS 
LIABILITY LICENSE & PERMIT BONDS 
PLATE GLASS PUBLIC OFFICIAL BONDS 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION MISCELLANEOUS BONDS 


Surplus to Policyholders $1,700,000 


Agencies Open in the Following States 
MAINE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
NEW YORK 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
VERMONT OHIO 
RHODE ISLAND CONNECTICUT 
PENNSYLVANIA MISSISSIPPI 
MASSACHUSETTS LOUISIANA 
DELAWARE ILLINOI 

IAN 



















AM 
IF NOT—WHY NOT? 


IF YOU ARE REPRESENT- 

ING A COMPANY THAT 

IS GIVING YOU ALL 

YOU HAVE A _ RIGHT 

TO EXPEC T—STAY 
WITH IT! 


IF NOT, WHY NOT WRITE TO 





FEDERAL SURETY COMPANY 


“THAT YOUNG COMPANY” 
W. L. TAYLOR 











President 
Home Office, Davenport, Iowa 
SUBSTANTIAL 








Safe Structures 


BRIDGES of most rugged construction sup- 
ported.on massive foundations only, withstand 
the strain of heavy floods. 

COMPANIES with strong financial foundations 
and able management only, can withstand the 
strain of heavy loss. 


suabeisieanaaeatememetaee 

















COMMONWEALTH meets these requirements 
and its contracts prove to be ‘‘sound structures” 
that will protect your clients from financial loss. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 


Philadelphia 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK 
President 


E. W. COOK 
Vice-Pres. & Gen’! Mer. 
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CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 
Record for 1929 of 254 Stock Companies Shows Large Advances in All Important Features 
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Total Net Surplus Net Premiums Written Total Losses Paid to Disburse- 
Name of Company Cash Assets — - a - a Income ———— —————— Stockholders ments 
and Location Capital Jan. 1, 1930 Jan. 1, "1930 Jan. 1, 1929 1929 1928 1929 1929 1928 1929 1929 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

ham Lincoln, Springfield, Ill.*......... : 200,000 3,261,950 143,185 131,799 528,134 505,445 533,601 201,512 7s Se: geil SCE 523, 484 

» Indemnity Co., New York ; s 1,000, 000 2,151,078 912,230 1,013,794 265,242 8,758 380,548 10,418 “a 132,312 
na Cas. & Sur., Hartline. fs cot. 3,000,000 36,853,376 12,237,362 12,163,560 17,335,573 17,602,754 19,795,684 8,528,096 8,040,434 660,000 17,450,486 

a Life, H: irtford®.. Sanaa ces 15,000,000 410,527,740 34,663,922 34,043,133 29,098,274 30,325,119 30, 913,262 17,401,566 17,824, 641 800,000 29,658,943 
ie C as., Philadelphia. F 1,000,000. 3,192,847 571,740 955, 846 2,050, 234 114, 222 i f 300, 267 2,478 10,000 952,211 
riean Automobile Ins., St. Louis. 1,000,000 11,630,655 2,050,723 2,768,660 8,451,300 8,075,067 4,934,452 4,325,400 200,000 8,266,365 
rican Automobile Indemn., Indianapolis. 200,000 638, 129 159, 221 65, 066 463,218 395, 862 2670. 579 243 , 660 202, 453 5,770 417,016 
ican Bankers, RIA bs oe See ees 250,000 5,310,680 135,720 114,908 1,214, 147 1,305,764 1,215,636 488 , 095 488 , 167 e1,272 1,211, 187 
rican Bonding, Baltimore................ ; 1,000, 000 1,765,170 540,597 571,791 oe, 2 124,311 —4,618 —514 64,531 
erican Casualty, Reading, Pa. 1,000,000 3,943,247 786, 263 778,627 2,103,740 1,940,929 2,298,502 1,061, 447 877,281 160,000 2,101,544 
berican Credit Indemnity, N. Y ratte 1,000,000 4,602,348 819, 207 803,965 2,278,368 2,212,629 2,490,577 1,023 , 633 1,294, 183 160, 000 2,181,001 
erican Employers, Boston................6..005. 1,000,000 7,242,462 1,024,598 628 , 252 5,973,407 4,653,989 7,191,458 3,061,522 1,988,217 ey 5,175,705 
erican Fidelity, Montpelier..................... 150,000 425,511 85, 165 89,571 250,832 258 , 338 264, 845 2 7 06, 043 a34,384 254, 433 
perican Indemnity, Galveston, Texas.............. 600,000 2,222,153 558,677 539,975 985, 127 717,246 1, 153, 252 281, 228 48, 000 988 , 445 
perican Liability & Surety, OO 500, 000 1,898,424 986, 927 503 , 884 573,065 108,291 bi, 102,083 Cit. Snr 392,224 
berican Life and Accident, Louisville, Ky.......... 105, 000 372,345 28, 238 46,092 524,554 553, 655 524,554 243,114 41,635 571,371 
eriean Life and Accident, St. Louis, Mo.T......... 5,000 12,900 3,856 6,722 35,234 31,107 042,970 Ean. > oe 38,860 
erican Mine Owners Cas. Huntington, Pa. ....... 250, 000 1,341, 041 289, 335 242,284 1,402,009 1,497,644 1,456, 158 568,912 RP OP 1, 128,058 
erican Nat’l, Galveston, Tex*..........:........ 2,000,000 38,014,715 2,731,413 2,075,461 582,371 565, 832 631,742 230, 867 240,000 664, 405 
berican Re-Insurance, Philadelphia, Pa....; 1,000,000 8,386,139 3,089,956 1,591,107 1,747,459 1,351,702 43,535,600 298,175 225,000 1,274,976 
verican Surety Co. of N. Y., New York. . 7,500,000 30,143,791 8,329,931 6,027,831 10,088,392 9,948,575 15,383,337 3,256, 432 1,500,000 11,106,652 
chor Casualty, St. Paul, Minn. . 200, 000 663 , 305 123,516 120,036 433,512 279, 680 460,992 74,732 084,963 318, 947 
ociated Indemn. Corp., San Francisco, Cal. 500, 000 3,607,277 1,500,000 1,000,000 3,309, 559 1,833,795 3,492,401 1,026, 732 e177, 221 2,692,845 
as Casualty, Fort Wayne, Ind.. . . 200, 000 902,989 108 , 885 108, 543 808 , 565 606, 427 £998, 256 9, vs 7). ee 845,753 
tomobile Underwriters, Dallas, Tex.. 350, 000 1,004,571 152,397 80,379 705,040 741,488 740,212 393,614 rt nee 756,414 
nkers Health and Life, Macon, Ga.t. 200, 000 800,619 117, 159 94,890 1,432,086 1,580,302 1,503,540 624,614 724,586 30,030 1, 403 , 003 
kers Indemnity, Newark, ee... Sg ie ee 1,500,000 5,825,560 1,000,000 1,000,000 3,000,398 2,444,540 h4,277,682 1,696,789 poe 2,992,967 
 Canoalty, ee Ae eee eee 200, 000 303 , 654 (| a) eee 2,488 Siem ee ees ee 965 
iminous Casualty, Rock Island, II. . 200, 000 1,101,476 239,329 220, 222 704,792 364, 747 746,310 500,567 158, 956 24,000 621,833 
ton Casualty, Boston, Mass. . Ae 100,000 137,058 13,351 23,095 137, 207 127, 193 143,579 63,415 50, 646 6, 000 152,772 
hood Accident Co., Boston, Mass. 100,000 476,991 198, 403 206, 250 501,539 468 , 498 525,891 299, 448 264, 152 10,000 554, 698 
e Union Casualty, Jackson, Ohio. . 100,000 559,141 52,620 51,086 521,514 397,249 540, 659 201,068 105,036. ne 404,393: 

s, Men’s Assur. Co. of Amer., Kansas City, Mo.* 500, 000 6,564,461 681,849 661,882 4,024,980 3,992,088 1j6,407,455 2,483,354 2,326,378 k223,000 +5,597,385 

r. & Gen’l Ins. Corp., Ltd., London, Eng.f........ 500,000 2,100,074 583,424 688,547 1, 047,969 1,014,361 1,123,644 583, 202 SOR | ices 1,016, 000 
ntral Industrial, Tampa, Fla.f.............. we 25,000 90,573 54,842 47, 267 151,832 161,625 159,820 62,706 71,462 2,480 149,058 
tral Surety & Ins. Corp., Kansas City, Mo....... 1,000,000 3,982,694 1,151,220 1,142,997 2,274, 755 1,883,141 2,495, 160 1,171,715 808 , 646 60, 000 2,238,522 
itral West Casualty Co., Detroit, Mich........... 1,000,000 3,213,497 560,771 460,162 2,031,676 2,060,098 2,216,516 1,187,747 1,164,447 40,000 2,015,440 
tury Indemnity, Hartford, Conn................ 1,100,000 5,969,933 627,324 503,435 5,076,469 3,255,303 m6,373,561 2,273,998 1,065,016 «...... 4,536,291 
Ma Ne ALS - 2 er 1,000,000 6,724,851 1,054,596 1,270,666 4,668,776 4,731,896 4,935,316 ye A Se |” rrr. 4,990, 665 
mbia Life (Ace. B.) Ohio*................. i 200,050 4,017,873 162,506 113,421 10,830 10,867 10,830 4,674 4,302 oes 9,577 
mbia Nat’! Life, Boston, Mass.* 2,000,000 40,470,850 1,520,462 1,482, 286 417,104 412,860 417,104 222,545 213,629 +160, 000 422,469 
lumbus Mutual Life (Ace. B.) C columbus. Ohio*. 500,000 16,704,544 1,059,026 908 , 624 340, 343 305,871 15,801,323 169, 920 124,948 750,000 3,521,284 
mmerce ( Jasualty, Glens Falls, N. Y.............. 750, 000 1,587,032 400, 000 Saas 165, 886 n1,577, 624 i are? saea 15, 848 
mmercial Casualty, Newark, Near... : 2,500,000 14,741,017- 2,528,203 2,500,000 12,179,036 12,681,544 12,896,265 7,356, 800 7,343,977 300,000 12,775,799 
mmercial Standard, Dallas, Texas.............. : 300, 000 1,131,892 271,360 219,322 880, 784 726, 653 944,434 446,410 328,075 30, 000 777,155 
mmonwealth Casualty, Philadelphia, Pa........... 1,500,000 5,882,449 1,568,333 958,840 4,621,290 (3,483,061 05,460,706 2,296,954 1,542,665 180,000 4,110,879 
—— & Sur., New York -, Ue 550, 000 877,657 253,989 309,375 79,018 391,911 p402, 967 768 160, 849 90,220 
cut General Life, Hartford, Conn.* 3,000,000 130,737,307 7,394,165 7,288,470 2,617,850 2,452,199 2,618,557 1,224,939 981,545 +320, 000 = 2, 290, 139 

cut Plate Glass, Torrington, Conn.. = 100, 000 198,678 69, 600 71,900 36,905 36, 623 49,738 2,35 12,102 ’ 7,500 42,678 
solidated Ind. & Ins. Co., N. Y.C............... 1,200,000 6,175,734 3,811,698 4,848,091 1,022,059 17,556 1,626,273 70,540 A 767,421 
nstitution Indemnity, Philadelphia, Pa............ 1,250,000 4,171,745 631,569 758,995 3,269,765 3,194,604 4,008,748 1,915,506 1,055,396 64,367 3,824,691 
ntinental Casualty, Hammond, Ind............... 3,500,000 22,931,793 3,500,000 3,500,000 16,690,724 15,389,630 17,688,079 8, 168,841 7,507,204 1,020,000 16,247,827 
ntinental Life, St. Louis, Mo.T.................-- 500,000 173,866 —255, 636 —397,423 831,923 880, 428 839, 181 539, 659 Se 811,513 
aftsman Ins. Co., Springfield, Mass......... 100, 000 275,823 25,213 17,953 195, 048 178,424 212,117 81,829 (se ae 186, 454 
troit Fidelity and Surety, Detroit, Mich.......... 2,000,000 4,238,256 501,074 1,116,291 1,346, 459 1, 263,955 1,637,732 759,396 Te eaasee 1,693,272 
tie Life and Acc., Nashville, Tenn.*.............. 147,900 205, 154 15,631 7,272 35,080 88, 624 35,080 3,855 Sr 30,606 
ie lmlemnity Oo. a Were hic. och 0k cg nee eee 1,000,000 6,625,282 919, 243 520,676 4,238,015 3,772,998 4,970,272 2,308,272 2,136,571 (Pive ase 3,839,715 
stern Casualty, Boston, Mass... i 100,000 158,585 5,779 13, 247 297,966 293,590 310, 006 : 131,473 ape 308, 649 
npire Life & Ace. Ins. Co., Indianapolis, kes... 300, 000 722,568 208 , 038 213,750 793,067 1,082,586 853,072 396, 556 45,000 877, 600 
ployers C asualty Co., Dallas, Tex. : ae 300, 000 1,338, 503 220,116 220,064 1,046,935 1,000, 144 1, 136,351 594,998 32,000 1,036,170 
ployers Ins. of Ala., Inc., Birmingham, Ala. ; 100,000 271,024 73,4383 71,283 143,198 189, 602 151,526 80, 787 1,750 178,231 
pployers Liability Assur. Co., Ltd., London, Eng.t £:. 800,000 37,870,853 16,292,238 15,503,308 29,801,148 29,383,279 31,417,507 17, 578,648 15,821,240 §2,011,091 30,349,759 
nployers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City, Mo.. ta 1,500,000 7,417,969 2,250,000 2,250, 000 3,245,313 3,070,988  t3,720,658 1, 640,063 1,525, 162 225, 000 2,967,872 
nitable Casualty é& sone? New York City. . “2 1,300,000 5,345,633 531,569 1,463,601 4,180,720 3,302,746 15,395,128 1,916,062 1,325,332 200,000 3,452,661 
uitab e Life Assu. Sor. N. Y.C.........ccceceece Mutual 1,179,391,164 56,800,631 57,317,195 1,758,927 1,489,998 1,759,852 1, 265,897 893,519 e52,195 1,539,498 
ex Fidelity & P. G., Nowath; NoJ..;.<c. ::a-s0c. 150, 000 273,713 100, 425 123,620 34, 369 30, 282 50, 989 10,324 3,037 81,942 
reka Casualty, Los Angeles, Cal.................. 227,870 860, 882 146, 436 147,058 661,747 649,749 8755, 155 304, 184 269, 934 “4,513 660,021 
reka Casu: alty, PIRIMIOINIR POs oo ss osc cc scee ee 500,000 2,056, 861 1,000,000 1,000,000 285, 694 371, 129 u431,918 185,029 285,514 75,000 410, 931 
ropean Gen’l Reins. Co., Ltd., London, Eng........ 800,000 14,479,016 5,463,321 5,680,427 6,423, 695 6, 988,705 7,269,308 2,759,772 2,667,199  §1,602,339 7,374,738 
cess Ins. Co. of America, Newark, N. J. SEES! 750,020 3,830,997 1,045, 266 1,247,095 1,763,934 1,111,107 2,030,180 314,890 | i Sete 918,820 
deral Life and Casualty, Detroit, Mich............ 400, 000 806,729 201,548 193,214 752,805 603, 184 788, 143 319,297 248, 098 v50, 000 771,846 
eral Life Ins., Chicago, Ill.*.................-- : 500,000 12,637,735 243 , 842 249,891 3,428,616 3,414,507 3,437,122 2,282,040 2,304,588 A 3,536,801 
peal Baret y, Davenport, Ta.. wen 1,308,300 3,952,258 942,557 442,677 2,012,241 1,721,900 w3,450,303 1,208, 106 896, 036 87,164 2,613,793 
itv & Casualty Co. of N. Y., New York C ity : 4,000,000 38,777,141 5,682,173 7,241,466 25,957,816 26,033,408 27,911,994 15,828,325 15,015,730 1,120,000 27,426,389 
elity & De — Co. of Maryland, Baltimore, Md... 6,000,000 29,040,735 6, 120,041 6,907,931 12,448,706 12,433,565 13,900,462 5,143,617 4,822,431 1,959,636 14,193,265 
eaty Unic mn Casualty, Dallas, Tex... .. 3 500,000 1,667,992 177,432 165,236 1,490,510 1,396,829 1,569,154 877,210 752,139 35.000 1,526,083 
st Reinsurance Co. of Hartford, anh ie C onn. 800, 000 3,373, 121 1,097,723 1,195,863 1,401,594 1,151,311 1,541, 288 663,877 508,794 95, 000 1,416, 339 
rt Des iohos a Insurance Co., Chicago, Ill....... : 200, 000 564, 833 30,631 43,916 593, 628 78,276 673,714 179,962 oS eee 460, 286 
anklin 8 urety, N. Y. oe of 750,000 2,018,970 640,842 685, 132 756, 637 20,736 yl1,355,902 75,019 63 # 356,712 
ernal Protective Ins., Boston, Mass........ ss 100, 000 632,840 124,503 102, 609 572,010 540,998 601, 260 280, 607 201,114 10,000 571,532 
report Motor C asualty, Freeport, Ill. 200, 000 554, 166 100,434 78,578 345,069 265,338 364,553 96, 194 40,343 30,000 240, 787 
e Ins. Co., Dayton, Ohio. . : os 200,710 1,992,167 67,765 83,199 93,411 66, 003 94,621 44,072 ; * | Serer 107,419 

P. & L. Assur. Corp., Perth, Scotland? : 500,000 24,487,621 11,014,353 9,850,715 19,260,758 19,105,360 120,582,973 11,873,398 10,958,084 ere 18,025,782 

ialty Co. of America, Seattle, V Wash...... 500, 000 2,093,518 728 , 854 157,609 1,063 , 434 768,729 1,741,181 486,310 311,032 wate 952,084 

‘asualty and Surety, Detroit, Mich... a 500, 000 1,938, 253 131,890 132,589 1,569, 107 1,219,759 1,845,817 906,275 ee 1,566,335 
lemnity Corp. of Amer., Rochester, N. Y... 1,000, 000 1,691,671 495,592 529,584 177,804 61,458 259,712 11,221 715 114, 166 

neral Reinsurance Corp. of N. ¥ NSC... : 1,500,000 12,902,546 1,673,378 1,603,036 5,343,228 5,449,346 6,171,759 , 783,692 2,583, 282 359,999 5,824, 657 
neral Surety Co., New York City............---- 12' 500,000 10,282,765 27,500,000 9,316,681 77,010 43,975 V904SR os 960,000 22,924,995 
gia Casualty Co. of Newark, Newark, Ned. as 750, 000 3,459,995 530,135 903 , 459 2,682,985 2,135,053 2,829,652 1,739,129 1,810,396 erry 2,793,019 
ns Falls Indemnity Co., Glens Falls, N. Y......... 1,000,000 5,030,129 600, 000 500, 000 aon 1,845,374 3,813, 987 1,165,411 277,180 : 2,533,647 
be Indemnity Co., Newark, N.J...........2.00+ 2,500,000 37,623,616 5,000,000 5, 000; 000 2,196,873 22,615,951 23,803,968 13,235,141 14,396,847 750,000 22,116,859 

and Central Surety Co., New York City.......... 250, 000 375, 275 (S(O mee OCT ; 

-atAmerican Indemnity, New York City......... 1,500,000 . 9,783,166 1,615,213 2,265,791 6,331,922 5,637,081 6,726,912 3,232,731 , 1,812,942 1. ~~ 5,863,944 
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Name of Company 
and Location 


Cash 
Capital 


Total 
Assets 
Jan. _ 





Total 
Income 
1929 
$ 





Dividends 


Stockholde ors 
si 





Greater City Surety & Ins. Co., New York City...... 
Great Northern Life Ins. Co., Milwaukee, Wisc.*..... 
Great Western Ins. Co.,Des Moines, Ia............. 
ssGuarantee Co. of North Amer., Montreal, Canadat. 
Guarantee & Indemnity Ins. Co., Wilmington, D Del.. 

Guardian Casualty Co., BuTalo, N. Y.. ; 
Gulf States Life Ins. Co., Jackson, MB be soos ce 


Hartford Acc. & Ind., Hartford, Conn............... 
Hartford Live Stock Ins., Hartford, Conn............ 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford, Conn.............. 
Hawkeye Cas. Co., Des Moines, Se ae 
Home Ace. Ins. Co., SS SS er 
Home Plate Glass of Wash., Washington, D.C....... 
Hoosier Casualty, Indiara ‘olis, Rear 
Hudson Casualty, Jersey City, N.J................. 










Illinois Casualty Co., oe Sprinatiee Ee 
Income Guaranty Co., Niles, M 

Income Life Ins. Co., Louisville, Ky.. Pale eee 
Indemnity Cas. Co. of Amer., Philadelphia, eee 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. Amer., Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Independence Ind Co., Philadelphia, eee 
Independent Bonding & Casualty, Newark, N. J...... 
Indiana Ins. Co., Indianapolis, In 
Inland Bonding, "South MN ods Sse awssane x 
Inland Casualty Co., Hamilton, CS Se rae 
International Fidelity Ins. Co., Jersey City, N. J.. 
International Reinsurance Corp. Los Los ' Cal... 
International Travelers Assn. Dall 4 
Inter-Ocean Casualty Co., Cincinnati, ihe ee ; 
Interstate Life & Acc. Co. Chattanooga, MOND. ss <60% 




















250, 000 
300, 000 
250, 000 
250, 000 
100, 000 
1,000, 000 
25, 880 


3,000, 000 
500, 000 
3,000, 000 
200, 000 
750, 000 


481, 4 


45,942,672 


1,644,980 


22,191,175 
548 
3,068,701 
85,708 
480,072 
2,192,555 


577,884 
216, 243 
247,754 
320,210 
20,808,714 
11,981, 469 
630, 866 
685, 257 
603, 524 
451,481 
1,877,731 
7,243,110 
235,945 
699, 662 
2,382,768 





Net Surplus Net Premiums Written 
Jan.1,1930 Jan. 1, 1929 1929 1928 
g $ $ $ 

101,745 121,306 103, 087 10,480 
203 , 364 140, 630 1,277,703 1,467,703 

; 125, 000 883,520 882,884 
109, 158 115,031 286, 623 9 , 033 
107, 664 99,571 ,560 414, 182 
683, 151 ,000 §=1, 692,613 734,557 
2,213 3,157 ee 
7,588,210 8,685,190 29,719,522 28,048,352 
712,191 602, 694, 484 742,524 
7,383,326 7,239,200 6,030,869 5,874,798 
125,330 130, 763 323,414 209,855 
207, 538 207,106 3,435,140 2,568,838 
49,454 44,985 10,849 11,837 
99,568 154,026 619, 475 500, 803 
302,376 378,305 1,310,029 701,789 
162,044 166,766 423,434 421,782 
28,130 19,037 303, 473 308, 582 
CL? fii as ie | er eee 
30,178 1260, 761 eee 
4,304,073 4,156,284 16,413,146 15,817,000 
1,770,023 13768,258 7,930,399 7,747,510 
128,381 61,124 178, 139 181,050 
126, 212 121,647 607,251 424,993 
213,804 185,740 60, 189 107,020 
130, 699 107,488 are 
1,448,728 1,748,728 147,367 149,242 
, 000, 1,587, 159 2,823,998 1,455,371 
163 60, 64 272,924 297,437 
130,889 105,356 1,964, 196 1,922,241 
163,111 183,848 732,387 752,554 








3270, 008 


31,364,980 
» 264 
7,595,271 


17, 243, 1240 
11, 677, 402 
14539, 806 
641,935 


154, 660, 086 
283, 151 
2,013,610 
732,637 





Losses Paid 
1929 1928 
$ $ 
OS PS 
650,919 813,316 
385, 105 375, 690 
72,813 2, 
773 132, 088 
619, 803 107,738 
A RE 
15,874,934 14,300,979 
SU eee 
1,019,443 860,074 
36, 006 74,975 
2,000,545 1,532,227 
2,289 2,7 
286,678 220,452 
554, 612 320, 764 
216,938 169, 092 
eo 03 , 643 
+ eer 
9,672,013 8,687,645 
4,942,527 5,367,372 
206,705 85,010 
281,530 169, 032 
kre 
50,151 25,021 
870, 136 69,177 
176,771 189,180 
957, 604 827,830 
428,094 429,715 








540, 000 
10,860 
788,217 
3,600 
870,400 
82,328 


32,000 


€26, 580 
200,000 
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Kansas Bankers Surety, Tope, HAIR 6565 scs00 30008 318,250 575,485 177, 956 149,789 88,127 85, 606 116, 046 39, 647 28,94: 19, 

Kentucky Central Life & Acc., Anchorage, Ky.* . 00, 000 1,583,611 281,400 418,254 2,416,076 2,512,478 2,425,676 1,091,359 1,033,201 17259, 984 I 
Keystone Automobile Club Cas. Co., Phila., ate. 200,000 2,157,433 100, 000 100,000 2,140,777 99,931 2,224, 845 793,125 SE sakes agar 
Liberty Insurance Co., Dayton, Ohio................ 250, 000 1,326,429 232,387 304, 168 1,013,853 962,630 1,074, 637 584,410 446,257 30, 000 a. A 
Liberty Surety Bond Ins. Co., Trenton, N.J......... 18810, 000 1,549,092 274,454 328,940 311, 389, 968 19503 , 964 154,332 53,071 33,017 Underwrite 
Life & Casualty Ins. Co., Nashville, Tenn.*......... 1,350,000 11,097,554 1,105,456 587,386 3,039,424 3,380,504 3,106,530 1,440,525 1,494,744 ...... wy Union Aut 
Lioyds Casualty, New York City..................- 2,000,000 5,492,697 1,715,091 850,004 2,239,441 780,563 24,203,660 436, 9) 282, 90, 000 Union = 
London Guar. & Ace. Co., Ltd., Miia York City...... $800,000 16,566,582 3,299,955 3,395,735 9,633,373 9,677,435 10,371,745 6,130,206 5,952,772 §597,803 

London & Lancanshire Ind. Co. of aeer., N.. 2. C.... 750, 000 5,409,174 887,708 1,107,395 3,242,998 3,297, 286 3,435, 208 1,966,559 1,865, 64 37,500 

Loyal Protective Ins. Co., Boston, Mass.........+++. 100,000 896,427 326,533 361,001 1,245,417 1,310,036 1,431,617 750, 871 663, 246 75, 000 

Majestic Ind. Ins. Co., Newark, N. J................ 100, 000 219,843 Seu apes} yea. ~ mls ee Lc inaeee: «Odeo emee  R ee | 

Mfrs. Cas. Ins. Co., Philadelphia, BR eros aviatste owe 2,500,000 6,396,085 1,820,611 2,542,850 1,481,044 , 244,060 23 1,850,81 734,9 541,809 241,105,178 

Maryland Cas. Co., Baltimore, Md.................. 5,000,000 46,842,531 6,876,567 7,091,858 30,924,971 30,333,872 32,910,831 18,445,187 16, 637, 156 =: 1, 000, 000 

Massachusetts Ace. Co., Boston, Mass... srecehpAtaies 250, 000 1,793,290 250, 000 250, 000 1,101,500 , 000, 7: , 186,982 476, 438,629 25, 000 

Mass. Bonding & Ins. Co., Boston, Mass... 4,000,000 19,419,368 %16,224,109 16,546,801 11,171,267 10,732,456 12,347,649 5,683,122 4,917,747 640, 000 

Mass. Casualty Co., Boston, _ | ee 100, 000 147,136 28,346 52,382 36,538 17,771 45,150 12,277 a, eae 

Mass. Plate Glass, Boston, Mass.................... 203, 000 331,063 59,912 152,060 57,939 84,227 77,903 26,901 29, 044 17115, 000 

Mass. Protective Assn., Inc., Worcester, Mass.. 1,000,000 8,386,442 1,517, 182 1,834, 831 , 689,648 8,063,723 9,081,930 5,236,927 4,882,272 q550, 000 

Mercer Casualty Co., Celina, Seis cs Paks Aes 300,000 5, 309 180, 655 31, 305,299 303,643 2 474,671 129,547 Py $62,030 

Metropolitan Cas. Ins. Co. of N. eho. ae 1,500,000 14,945,384 3,125,188 3,778,610 9,173,633 8,835,872 10,216,573 5,396,964 5,398,796 120, 000 

Metropolitan Life, New York City*................. Mutual 3,010,560,051 177,441,032 141,366,567 14,014,908 11,115,196 14,017,327 8,852,466 S| ror 

Michigan ante 4 Co. Lansing, Mich................: 295, 742 752,396 270,545 201,519 203,711 213,710 22239 ,573 84,788 , 015 8,036 

Midland Casualty Co. of Wisc., Milwaukee, Wisc.. 100,000 179,175 5,278 "083 247,096 236,445 261,324 125, 485 ib) ree 

Midwest Life Ins. Co., Lincoln, Neb.*............... 300, 000 4,556,895 164,070 132,857 69,550 83,634 72,413 32,420 eee ees 

Missouri Ins. Co., St. Louis, Mo ee 5 Se a eee 200, 000 44,574 193, 859 179,961 887,553 878,234 887,553 410, 720 | re 

Monarch Acc. Ins. Co., Springfield, Mass............ 300,000 1,477,003 282/578 s 2,343,3 2,114,059 2,446,7 1,212, 08 1,074, 688 25, 000 

Mortgage & Bond Fidelity Corp., Detroit, Mich...... 500, 000 1,429,903 660, 735 612,673 40, 186, 044 Hee.” tt cae | PF attaaiee , 000 Wolverine | 
New Amsterdam Cas., New York City.............. 4,500,000 27,677,007 5,500,000 7,000,000 13,509,669 13,688,109 14,773,513 8,095,393 7,903,105 2,385,000 y P hive J 
National Acc. & Health Ins., ig > pa Ee 150,000 366, 569 111,721 98, 237 666, 195 686, 387 3,327 262,262 295,376 6, aq: ure 
National Acc. Ins. Co., Lincoln, N Se ae 100,000 251,069 33,361 24,766 222,339 151,304 234,370 93,815 Pere Si urich Gen 
National Automobile Cas. Ins., Memphis, i 108,000 150,425 cS OS ere 9,301 | RE See OPN [oa en 
National Automobile Ins. Co., Los J Angeles, Cal...... 250, 000 1,573, 683 168,053 334,170 1, 706, 168 1,261,884 1,917,174 502,059 482,804 30,000 Total 1 
National Casualty Co., Detroit, NS see cpa aves 750,000 2,834,277 500, 000 50, 2,220,511 1,713,925 2,379,840 983, 702,611 90,000 owe 
National Life & Ace. Ins. Co., Nashville, Tenn.*. . 2,500,000 26,363,471 2,635,267 2,127,418 8,631,539 , 656, 8,862,936 4,351,038 4,300,803 300, I 
National Surety Co., N. Y.C.. 15,000,000 48,040,092 10,257,665 12,331,669 19,110,851 18,360,561 21,611,519 7,838,577 7,125,190 1,499,946 isi 
National Union Indemnity Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.. 1,000,000 4,163,908 234,013 205, 433 3,525,939 2,089,881 b4; 150,428 2,060,339 S| a 

Nebraska Indemnity Co., Omah: “sae 200, 000 560, 051 109, 279 114,501 305, 822 288, 332 330, 404 182,847 144,505 10,000 

Nevada Surety & Bonding Co., Reno, J oe 250, 000 335,200 37, 743 98, 608 41,530 29,83 85, 159 340 4,283 96, 500 

New Jersey Fidelity & P. G. Ins. Co., Newark, N. J. 800,000 7,102,802 1,705,813 1,631,093 3,320,027 3,303,328 + 3,631,888 2,120,464 + — 1,672,260 64,000 *Ca. 
N. J. Mfrs. Cas. Ins. .¥ Trenton, N.J..... 100, 000 4,003, 648 876,387 1,432,474 3,344,384 2,749,181 3,528,484 1, 751, 660 1,404,846 e1,084,116 in the U 
New York Cas. Co., BD ee ssircip is eistars shige ah 1,500,000 6,615,457 1,939,333 2,862,420 3,045,003 2,842,503 3,396,590 1,587,525 1,052, 00: 600, 71,1 paid in 
N. Y. Indemnity Co., Ny y. OE TR 1,000, 000 8,924,464 ,000, 679,799 5,407, 284 7,331,748 277, 830, 161 *94, 155,546 ey re 4 $201,210 
North Amer. Acc. Ins. Co., ees) | ee 400,000 2,687,052 355, 630 339,335 3,453,571 3,378,618 3, 568, 972 1,361,866 1,177,058 56,000 Riividend 
North Amer. Life & Cas. Co., =. Minn.* 144, 200 02,152 14,979 18,329 77,522 47,209 77,522 29,290 yf! ee 15, reserve 
Northern Life Ins. Co. Seattle W DEmiiGa teri 250,000 9,987,445 357,064 401,829 627, 763 63,890 650, 553 325,192 256, 685 e8, 076 580.8 r Include 
Northwest Casualty Co., Seattle, W ~y Se CeNs UL ea 200,000 4,466 129,506 121, 282 820,503 295, 940 848, 186,331 27,906 24,000 7,7 bundle it 
Norwich Union Ind. Co., N. Y. City................ 500,000 4,785,585 601,071 631,263 3,372,181 3,157,103 j3,592,223 1,920,068 4,510,966  ...... MR stock di 
Occidental Indemnity Co., San Francisco, Cal...... ‘ 500,000 1,946, 268 590, 148 469,325 1,195,279 463,249 1,456, 488 481,911 CS Siren Uj —, 
Occidental Life Ins. Co. (Ace. B.) Los “era Cal.* . 1,000,000 21,221,563 126, 967 252,928 269, 4: 249,367 282,567 119,090 150, 187 +70, 000 i * it va 
Ocean Acc. and Guar. Corp., Ltd., N. Y. City........ $800,000 18,411,935 6,691,781 7,121,158 12,011,877 % 114,880 12,991,581 7,985,676 8,798,978 §700, 000 i + aby 
Ohio Casualty Ins. Co., Hamilton, Ohio. eee ae 600,000 3,644,598 500,6 00, ,130,223 2,815,123 3,577, iif 866, 806 1,132,739 29280, 000 iM erty” 
Ohio Farmers Indemn. Co., eee Ak ee 200,000 ,071 OS __es Ce rs 31306, 883 Be eed) Sapient. ® pad 
Ohio State Life Ins. Co. (Ace. B.) "Columbus, Ohio*. 500,000 12,175,527 666, 823 608, 507 81,382 108,973 85,271 41, "204 52,884 +60, 000 png “ot 
Old Line Life Ins. Co., Milwaukee, Wise.*........... 1,000,000 14,869,091 595,761 562, 096 184,310 182,147 196, 387 79, 461 Sito eons. ban US. 
Old Line Ins. Co., Lincoln, Neb.*...............0... 200,000 3,935,396 171,437 147,262 8,911 9,919 12, 668 5,001 3,354 82... eciheraee 
Oregon Auto Ins. Co., Portland, Ore................. 100, 000 424,545 102,485 96,075 387,752 323,976 405, 262 203,801 121,817 5,000 la 
Pacific Employers Ins. Co., Los Angeles, Cal......... 300,000 1,389,449 275,813 275,464 1,624,286 1,692,729 1,675,191 1,059,467 1,088,050 23,992 593, gurplus 
Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles Cal... ...26 02.06 1,500,000 7,301,658 1,984, 603 1,725,139 5,110,513 3,948,011 5,579, 264 2,485,244 2,003,401 135, 000 . policyho! 
Pacific Mutual Life ins. Co., Los Angeles, Cal.*...... 4,400,000 162,286,365 8,680,085 6,897, 626 6, 767,516 6,319,661 39,396,223 3,227,767 2,932,819 600, 000 38, surplus _ 
Peerless Casualty, Keene, N. erewcecee siee ees se'siet 300, 000 570,806 164,318 20, 000 378,774 287,273 495,300 165, 785 144,323 26, 000 373, Surety C 
Peerless Life & Acc. Ins. Co., Topeka, Kan. . 15,000 19,060 1,275 904 35,944 34,356 39,842 12,742 aoe Includ 
Penna. Cas. Co., Lancaster, Meee 150,000 310,061 77,569 75,213 148,384 138,045 170,970 75,961 a re 
Penn General Cas. Co., Philadelphia, Pa 500, 000 1,384,927 463,736 603, 134 139,452 157,913 230,928 135, 262 180, 178 99165, 842 
Penna. Mfrs. Assn. Cas. Ins. Co., Philadelp 250,000 10,847,417 2,500, 000 ,500, 6,504,178 5,810,8 7,010,495 3,170,538 2,943,367 381,425,387 
Penna. Indemnity Corp., Philadelphia Pa 300, 000 3,300,822 300, 637 385,446 3,047,458 2,701,540 3,439,412 1,321,120 1,152,389 35§641,814 
Penna. Surety Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa... 500, 000 2,602,389 419,308 725,859 1,563, 408 2,036,847 1,687,829 1,025, 125 "402,286 mess 
Peoples Industrial Co., Jacksonville, Fla. ae 75,000 124,777 35,811 35, 243 198, 097 29,776 202, 674 81, ee : 
Phoenix Indemnity Co., N. Y. City................. 500, 000 4,118,958 669, 005 554, 898 3,350,347 3,148,360 3,724,037 1,822,633 eo 2 ee tional Ir 
Pilot Life Ins. Co., Greensboro, jk JS ees 1,000,000 12,764,787 350, 227 422,940 269, 160 250,714 269, 160 154, 236 Ry) ae 24, Indemni 
Pioneer Ins. Co., Lincoln, DUN ori at cians sb Xis15. 150, 339,507 74, 51,714 7156, 737 130,3 177,967 748, 634 42,042 _—s«..... purplus 
Preferred Acc. Ins. SNE 2 ee ae Ae 3,500,000 11, 817, 878 2,475, 147 3,036,979 5,367,114 5,528,149 5,970,452 2,805,421 2,807,276 525, 000 
Preferred Automobile Ins. Co.. Grand Raas Mich.. 250, 44,979 47 09n 5A 9N 422,153 605.567 271,897 158, 645 35,000 
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2 Dividends 
cholde Total Net Surplus Net Premiums Written Total Losses Paid to 
1925 “ai Name of Company Cash Assets Income Stockholders 
$ “ and Location Capital Jan.1,1930 Jan.1,19830 Jan.1,1929 1929 1928 1929 1929 1928 1929 1929 
$ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ 3 $ 3 
ae . Brietive Indemnity Co..N. Y. City... 5... 500,000 1,511,178 1,000,000 =e, es wees 361,507,538 Rive Ys. Se 2,775 
3i'5p 282 Gent Industrial L., H. & Ace., Philadelphia, Pa. . 25,000 127,568 25,572 17,639 135,383 «280,443 «143,987 44528 59,504 1/500 138,195 
§95, rt ovident Life & Acc. Ins. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn... 800,000 5,047,144 500, 000 500,000 4,263,300 3,645,638 4,560,711 2,364,127 1,816,595 154,000 , 305, 
ee 408 sdential Casualty & Surety, St. Louis, Mo......... 250,000 534,356 97,304 218, 232 Seyeee - kkbwes 306, 496 PO ececeee ynldcetis 195,815 
Sage: badential Ins. Co. of Amer., Newark, N.J.......... Mutual 2,266,768,637 5°104,979,666 991,509, 277 737, 865 337,530 737,911 377,062 225, 160 +460, 000 526,874 
eee Ds blic Indemnity Co., OWE Li iiccn'ctadecdnesces 500,000 2,786,453 1,678,078 mauges 604,514 seeees 972,700,764 45,959 eeoade denoue 244,994 
500, 00 niiable Life & Acc. Ins. Co., St. Louis, Mo.*........ 150, 000 596, 279 133,377 91,758 647,716 924,404 647,716 342, 652 403, 547 $22,500 658,901 
iat 5,8 Reliance Casualty Ins. Co., Newark, N.J............ 600, 000 937,292 75,171 531,191 226,277 254, 846 545, 953 374, 685 97,641 400, 000 895,461 H 
540. 00 > tance Life Ins. Co. (Acc. B.) Pittsburgh, Pa.*..... 1,000,000 61,858,467 2,841,728 2,250,168 710,288 645,396 789,257 382,418 330,511 +60, 000 791,709 i 
10'860 nidgely Protective Assn., MEANT, TAMIL 6ssn0c00-00 200,000 721,364 177,372 231,582 1,272, 192 1,258, 255 1,346, 647 709,717 702, 826 75,000 1,356, 252 f 
88917 koyal Indemnity Css NUNARR ci. cee cette i ctecss 2,500,000 24,405,438 3,599, 628 4,578,532 15,425,929 16,093,705 16,557,083 9,579,151 10,684,875 1,750,000 17,216,767 
oe }. Paul Mercury Ind. Co., St. Paul, Minn........... 800,000 2,536,309 485,133 534,609 1,541,998 808,016 1,627,689 524,800 «364,985 iw... 1,110, 196 
82°39 8,4 Beshoard Surety Co., N. Y.City...........seeereee 1,000, 000 2,279,170 902,372 1,049, 678 412,286 79,382 648, 046 1 Sire 25,000 298,959 ‘ 
a li board Surety Corp. of Amer., Los Angeles, Cal... . 100, 200 272,017 101,362 31,174 156, 461 80,011 42192, 538 33, 047 7,379 8,000 90,217 
32, 000 .Aecarity Life Ins. Co. of Md., Baltimore, Md.*....... 10,500 106, 482 26,661 14, 602 238,326 247,625 244,537 106,410 ik ree 237,035 
-acege tine! Life Ins. Co., Kansas City, Mo.*............ 375,000 1,350, 249 377, 783 44,991 469, 938 530,327 , 489 256, 676 kere 477,524 
eed Te 349, * thern Casualty Co., Alexandria, La.............. 300, 000 842,933 84,010 95,056 1,009,746 1,118,341 431,145,870 870,806 861,820 iaiden 1,201,587 
26.580 « liiwthern Fidelity & Surety Co., Durham, N.C....... 76,100 139, 334 44,158 44,399 22,459 22,661 32,653 4,670 1,993 6, 088 28,958 
oan yx J5ilthern Life & Health Ins., Birmingham, Ala.*...... 118,370 887,278 203,595 «204,902 «635,886 1,410,358 635,886 «310,828 «= 520,457 iwi 310, 828 
i camem Burety!CO., IN. VeOU. o2250cccccescesces 3,000,000 14,500,489 850, 000 1,500,000 12,113,003 3,126,786 4°13,189,839 4,268,516 673,421 400,000 11,358,016 
50.000 Rtandard Accident Ins. Co., Detroit, Mich........... 2,500,000 23,935,192 1,818,005 2,500,961 19,482,687 19,415,864 20,624,053 11,424,563 10,447,994 300,000 20,179,465 
3 9 Piandard Life Ins. Co. of Amer., Pittsburgh, Pa.*. ... 356,095 5,748,319 93, 354 104, 947 15,797 i, 19,834 ,172 8,450 710, 683 13,291 
18. 000 514.8 tandard Surety & Cas., N. Y. City............0++- 1,300,000 3,656,634 1,684,121 1,600,027 709, 839 19,995 41,394,951 i” See a bee 495,972 
; 'icon Indemnity Co., N. Y. City.................00-. 1,000, 000 4,512,681 717,921 418,455 2,516, 833 2,645,461 2,810, 981 1,412,471 eS eer 2,328, 827 
5, 000 Supreme Liberty Life Ins. Co., Chicago, Ill.*....... 400, 000 1,620, 731 20,463 58,587 Cae 8 §  ésenes 6,482 Bal acca” = — arn 4,124 
10. 000 exas Indemnity Ins. Co., Galveston, Tex........... 300,000 924, 709 140,324 39,521 741,644 818,403 i975, 931 545,907 500, 183 10,000 840, 150 
04” 000 ime Insurance Co., Milwaukee, Wisc............... 75,000 255,589 53,601 45, 783 519,372 518,125 528,949 245,077 255, 163 15,000 513,386 
re ‘tle Guar. & Cas. Co. of Amer., Detroit, Mich...... 94,929 114, 059 7,084 —3,591 65,501 63,491 89,067 26,495 SiGe f Garces 80,327 
be ansportation Ind. Co. of New York City.......... 1,000,000 3,138,859 1,225,116 1,495,221 976,996 239,160 1,447,219 254, 562 18,071 waa 642,279 
9. 0085 Bhnvelers Equitable Ins. Co., Minneapolis, Minn... 125,000 839,208 10,320 11,538 510,315 —-362;972 +~=—«°549,309 —=« 203,076 ~=Ss«i177,019~Ctété«‘(“‘«‘<“‘«‘i«‘<‘ 514, 693 
9° 984 velers Indemnity Co., Hartford, Conn............. 3,000,000 22,047°451 5,895,940 5,300,335 13,893,289 13,146,971 14,635,567 6,342,370 6,161,405 420,000 13,008,579 
: velers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. . 607,292,230 26,583,642 25,553,424 60,997,376 58,430,401 65,666,350 535,443,297 29,917,669 2,200,000 60,768,046 
ey wentieth Century Life Co., Chicago, Ill.*........... 000 54,713 35,051 26,579 120,418 214,816 146,797 46,141 85,430 
O17 2 lMivaderwriters Casualty Co., Milwaukee, Wise......... 200,000 522,510 130,109 76,400 220,805 201,077 829,046 = 95,965 59,349 
’ r) 6M Union Automobile Ins. Co., Los Angeles, Cal... a 300, 000 3,239,556 405,214 471,345 2,755, 204 2,876,115 3,319,736 1.773, 940 1,725, 828 
0.000 1 678°" Union Indemnity Co. of New Orleans, La............ 1,000,000 13,962,193 2,000, 000 1,099,796 12,653,000 12,959,591 ‘714,866,925 8,126,133 5,396,571 
7’ 803 10° 630" Vaion Ins. Co. of Indiana, Indiauapoli3, Ind......... 200, 000 573,401 68, 932 57,257 447,497 319,386 467,979 220, 229 160, 096 
7,500 3. 380, MB United Casualty Co., Westfield, Mass............... 100,000 252,639 52106, 217 120,318 155,101 155, 631 167,811 68,372 76,593 
5/000 1438's nited Ins. Co. Cas. Dept., Chicago, Ill.*........... 200, 000 429,070 130,921 10, 608 39,231 =. es 5349, 331 pr eee 
‘ rr" United Pacific Cas. Ins. Co., Seattle, Wash.......... 300, 000 1,288, 067 300,000 200, 000 1,018,800 491,399 491,270,481 366,214 115,746 
United States Casualty Co., N. Y. City............. 1,500,000 13,396,044 2,360,844 2,332,215 10,374,942 9,864,191 11,009,856 6,736,159 5,989,716 
5 178 2,337 09 U.S. Fid. & Guar. Co., Baltimore, Md.............. 10,000,000 68,335,533 14,426,990 15,948,226 42,205,414 42,072,693 45,448,879 24,553,137 22,351,791 
1000 34° Ry MMU. S Guarantee Co., N. Y.City.......-..ss0cssssse 1,000,000 6,702,559 2,500,737 2,184,704 2,407,512 1,779,367 2,880,070 608,611 503,863 
700) ABU: 8 Plate Glass Ins. Co., Philadelphia, Pa 100,000 421,633 "300,069 + '511,820 30,004 «= «46,142 «75,586 «= 15,109 19,513 
)’ 000 11,2708 U.S, Underwriters Co., Jacksonville, Ill 200,000 401,032 24,583 20,735 311,160 346, 668 329, 403 110,787 125, 855 
d ; 9) Universal Automobile Ins., Dallas, Tex.............. 500,000 2,069,026 300, 936 327, 828 1,909,553 1,160,676 42,246,185 781,000 368, 679 30,000 1,686,577 
5, 000 1865) Universal Casualty Co., Dallas, Tex................. 300, 000 730, 685 205,320 210, 605 319, 435 23, 533 48423 ,115 81, 664 ae” Rade 224,869 
o ey Virginia Surety Co., Roanoke, Va.................-- 250, 000 261,783 7,502 4,070 3, 943 4,544 eee See se 10,000 11,893 
00 13 A Washington Casualty Ins. Co., Newark, N.J......... 150,000 359,539 «127,926 += 108,272 80,682... 144,408 ee ee em 38,917 
036 "995 64 Washington Fid. Nat’l, Chicago, Ill.*............... 600, 000 1,748,848 412,863 509,511 5,771, 558 5,479,084 5,771,558 2,417,600 552,244,087  75*484,050 5,486,191 
‘ 2683) «West American Com’! Ins. Co., Los Angeles, Cal... . 250,000 1,797,676 200,407 281,494 1,958, 655 348, 893 2,056, 580 825,815 180,005 37,500 1, 663, 962 
ernie 63, Western Surety Co., Sioux Falls..................-. 286, 900 841,210 123,347 139, 353 276,502 278, 238 348, 166 92,081 115,014 20, 083 271,531 
ee 83203 Western Cas. & Surety Co., Fort Scott, Kansas...... 750,000 2, 485, 738 500, 000 500, 000 1,093,859 645, 508 1,301,820 448, 163 346,471 30,000 709,975 
“000 340, § Wisconsin Acc. & Health Ins. Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. . 25,000 72,505 19,835 12,756 117,554 114,724 197,243 60,402 SReee?  ~ ccages 124, 247 
"00 | 463 Wisconsin Nat’l Life Ins. Co., Oshkosh, Wisc.*....... 400, 000 1,283,970 328,055 359,302 211,814 169,026 218,420 80,725 eee 213,670 
‘ #Wolverine Ins. Co., Lansing, Mich................-- 200,000 707,660 236, 467 227,502 333, 463 298,517 383, 824 181,031 157,820 16,000 372,545 
‘boo « O*k, fy lIshire Indemnity Co., N. Y. City..........c000+ 300,000 1,231,518 262,785 + +—«- 362,053 + +=—»« 710,683 +©=—« «468,538 + ©—«755,218 «343,854 = 112,504 ss 537,266 
ss++ DGD ich Gen'l Ace. & Liability, Chicago, IIl.......... $600,000 19,155,393 1,500,000 1,500,000 13,444,850 12,115,888 14,380,685 7,848,899 7,785,772 Ss... 12,534,005 
4 Ar Total 1929 (254 Companies)...............2+0 252,581,169 9,302,333,622 714,460,235 657,521,668 878,241,966 818,029,635 991,973,757 473,348,628 422,169,584 45,527,555 888,181,861 
or mupease i TORO: iio eee eas Sat 20,781,579 933,026,583 56,938,567 94,181,366 60,212,331 41,648,159 67,004,764 51,179,044 34,553,219 11,508,220 53,978,025 





























000 

500 

pr , *Capital, assets and surplus include life branch, otherwise report pertains to accident and health dept. jIncludes life department. {Deposit capital 

000 «357112 the United States. §Net remittance to home office. a Includes $19,384 dividends to policyholders. biIncludes $500,000 paid in surplus. c. Includes 
oe i f Includes paid in surplus $162,500. g Includes paid in surplus 


paid in surplus $3,360. diIncludes paid in surplus $1,250,000. eTo policyholders. 
000 3,480, é h Includes paid in surplus. $1,000,324. iIncludes $100,000 paid in surplus. jIncludes $50,000 paid in surplus. kIncludes $175,000 stock 


mig vidend. 1Includes $314,634 net remittance to home office. m Includes $1,000,000 paid in surplus. n Includes $400,000 surplus and $250,000 contingent 
"@eserve paid in by stockholders. oIncludes $600,000 new stock subscription. pIncludes $309,375 paid in surplus. q Includes $500,000 stock dividend. 
477m includes $900,000 paid in surplus, sIncludes $6,899 paid in surplus. t Includes $50,000 from sale of business and $25,000 contingent profit on laundry 
3, 9534 bundle insurance. u Includes $6,899 premium received on capital stock. v Stock dividend. wHIncludes paid in surplus $1,280,500. x Includes $1,000,000 
e“"Estock dividend. y Includes $416,660 paid in surplus. zIncludes $1,734,759 distribution to stockholders in reduction of paid in surplus. 1 $1,500,000 re- 
gs1,22id to stockholders Dec. 30, 1929, thus reducing capital from $4,000,000. 2 Dividend of $1,750,000 declared from paid in surplus, upon approval of 
000 sgguastockholders Dec. 30, 1929. %Includes $148,166 collateral on bonds issued. ‘Includes $97,194 collateral refunded. *Includes $1,190 premium on sale of 
pital stock less $375 commissions paid. ® Includes $2,000,000 stock dividend. ‘Includes $13,217 paid to policyholders. *% Includes $50,000 stock dividend. 
Includes $46,568 paid in surplus. Includes $50,700 subscription to surplus and $162,597 assets of Indemnity Exchange of America. ™ Merger of 
a ozgLiberty Life of Illinois, Supreme Life and Casualty cf Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Northeastern Life of Newark, N. J. April 1, 1929—date of commenc- 
000 3@ng business. 1 Additional cap. $1,000,000 and additional surplus $1,500,000 fully subscribed to be paid in March 27, 1929. Includes $326,730 credited to 
* surplus. Includes $1,000,000 surplus paid in and $500,000 voluntary reserve paid in by stockholders. 1 Includes $250,000 paid in surplus and $91,420 
lvance on stock not issued. 17Includes $100,000 stock dividend. + Exclusive of $35,000 of paid in capital, disallowed by New Jersey law; the law 
quired capital additions to be made in units of $50,000. Includes $35,633 paid in surplus and $35,633 paid in capital not passed by New Jersey de- 
partment. 2Includes $1,750,000 paid in_ surplus. 21Includes $500,000 voluntary reserve for contingencies. 22Includes $3,392 paid in 
1,58,M°4Urplus and $138 partial payment on capital stock. ™ Includes $39,852 liquidation of Grange Mutual Casualty Ins. Co. * Includes $205,178 paid to 
policyholders and stock dividend of $500,000. * Includes $150,000 paid in surplus. *%Includes $1,500,000 stock dividend. Includes $1,000,000 paid in 
weurplus and $1,017,152 liquidation of Northwestern Casualty and Surety Co. Includes $82,813 paid claims in liquidation of Northwestern Casualty and 
rety Co. ® Includes $82,813 paid claims in liquidation of Northwestern Casualty and Surety Co., and also commissions paid on prems. for same $69,771. 
“Includes $250,000 stock dividend. “Includes $225,000 paid in surplus. “Exclusive of dividends shown. “Includes $8,799 transferred to surplus. 
Includes $1,600,000 premium capital stock. % Includes $623,814 dividends to policyholders. %6 Includes $1,012,500 paid in surplus. 37 Includes 
00,000 paid in surplus. * All but $22,500 to policyholders. °* Includes $165,610 stock dividend. “Includes $750,000 surplus paid in. “Includes 
,000 surplus paid in. 42 Includes $34,152 surplus paid in. “ Includes $75,000 contributed to surplus by reduction of capital and $37,500 by sale of 
ock. “Includes $480,000 paid in surplus. “Includes $15,683 matured endowments and surrender values under ten premium accident policies. “In- 
cludes $250,000 paid in surplus. ‘4?Includes addition to surplus by reduction of capital stock of $1,500,000. ‘Includes $75,000 paid in surplus. “In- 
197,Rcludes $100,000 paid in to surplus and $50,000 to contingent reserve. ™ Includes $92,393 paid in to surplus. % Includes $147,084 liquidation of Interna- 
3 ,190,@#tional Indemnity Company claims. "Includes $52,481 which is ‘held as a separate fund for the protection of holders of policies of the United States 
#,@iIndemnity Society, as required by Section 7, Chapter 177 General Laws of Massachusetts. ™Includes $10,000 paid in surplus. Includes the assets and 
1M#surplus of the Metropolitan Life and the Prudential Insurance Co. Does not include adjustment expenses. ™ Includes $300,000 stock dividend. *% Took 
j@™over West American Casualty Co. during 1929. ° Figures are for U. S. business only, except losses and disbursements 1929, which is for entire busi- 
mess done. % Includes $37,422,331 contingent reserve for mortality fluctuations or possible depreciation in assets in 1929, and $36,793,354 in 1928, 
$1,924,455 par value of $2,000,000 capital stock of the company has been purchased pursuant to the provisions of Chapter 99 of the Laws of New 
Hersey for 1913 and is now being held by Vivion M. Lewis and James Kerney, Trustees, for the policyholders of the company. 
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Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 
Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 
25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORE 
































MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 





























WOODWARD, FONDILLER and 
RYAN 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
Harwood E. Ryan 
Richard Fondiller 75 Fulton St. 
Jonathan G. Sharp New York 





























DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 























JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Censulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Reem 101 Memorial Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


RTT 
































Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 





caniemenmdaiaal 











GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee’s 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 




















JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














DES MOINES, IOWA 


EE 














ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
919 Hubbell Building 














T. J. MCCOMB 








CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Colcord Bldg. 

















FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associates 


Fred E. Swartz, ©. P. A. 
W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 
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L. A. GLOVER & CO. | 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 

















SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellew, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries, 
Associate, British ey Bag) Actuaries. 
MAJOR E. P. S. ALLEN, . O., 
Associate, Actuarial ste ef America. 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 

















ALEXANDER C. GOOD 
Consulting Actuary 


807 Paul Brown Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


and 600 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 























Greatest Selling 


Plan Known 


All About it for the Asking 
Write 
The Spectator Company 


243 West 39th Street 
New York 




















NEW EDITION 


THE COST 
OF DYING 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


Including the Federal Estate Tax 
Law of 1926 


This well-known leaflet has been the 
means of closing many “hopeless” 
cases for large amounts. Agents at- 
It helps sell big 





test its usefulness. 
policies. 


THE COST OF DYING 


proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of. mod- 
erate means, as well as. men of 
wealth. 


A difficult prospect, after reading 


THE COST OF DYING 


said: ‘‘No agent on earth could sell me life 
insurance, but I am going to buy a policy 
just > same’’; and he signed up for 





$75,0 
USE IT AND PROSPER! 
PRICES: 

BEMIBIOSCOBY 6 5:5. cccasoeckoxtaeda $ 28 
MOONE 2. sb.5.0 se ce ece ne 8.50 
100 Dee selena Bielelearwiareclarere 15.00 
500 swabs er etoererarsiom aara 60.00 

1,000 me 6 Palabetetenprorcietanetererane 100.00 
5,000 Pe . gi eratatovaiera stelsintere 400.00 
10,000 > satiehonskgrere ee nacermers 750.00 
Orders for single copies must be 
prepaid. 


Please remit by money order or bank draft 
on New York, to avoid exchange charges. 


The Spectator Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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PUBLICATIONS 
OF 


C. & E. LAYTON 


The undersigned are sole agents | 








in the United States for the old 
established publishing house of 
Charles & Edwin Layton of Lon- 
don, England, whose long list of 
publications on fire, life, marine 
and other branches of insurance 
embrace the most valuable and 
standard treatises on these subjects. 
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Insurance In the Legislatures 
and in the Courts 


The State Compensation Court of 
New York, by Referee Ambrose Larkin 
sitting at Nyack, N. Y., has disallowed 
claim for compensation for psittacosis 
or parrot fever. This decision was 
given on the ground that disability due 
to the disease is not covered in the 
compensation law. 

* * ok 

The Legislature of New Jersey has 

recessed until Nov. 18, 1930. 


* * * 


Superintendent of Insurance T. M. 
Baldwin, Jr., of the District of Colum- 
bia, recently asked the Corporation 
Counsel for opinions upon the follow- 
ing questions: “(1) Are companies 
licensed to transact fire insurance busi- 
ness in the District of Columbia under 
the provisions of the Code of Laws of 
the District of Columbia relating to In- 
surance, or under the provisions of the 
Act of March 4, 1922, entitled, ‘An Act 
to regulate marine insurance in the 
District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes ’ and (2) ‘Under what au- 
thority are companies authorized to en- 
vage in a multiple line business in the 
District of Columbia?’ ” 

While Section 648 of the Code is not 
repealed specifically by Act of March 
4, 1922, it is held that it is repealed 
by implication upon the authority of 
Tracy vs. Tuffy, 1384 U. S. 206, where 
it is held: “While repeals by implica- 
tion are not favored by the courts, yet, 
without express words of repeal a 
previous statute will be held to be mod- 
ified by a subsequent one if the Law 
was plainly intended to cover the whole 
subject-matter expressed by both, and 
to prescribe the only rules in respect 
to that subject that are to govern.” 

In reply to Mr. Baldwin’s second 
question the Counsel states that the 
only provision of the Coded Laws for 
the District of Columbia relating to 
engaging in more than one line of in- 
surance business by companies licensed 
in the District, is found in section 653, 
which provides that “No such health, 
accident, and life insurance company 
or association, now or hereafter tran- 
sacting business of health, accident, 
and life insurance, or either or all kinds 
of insurance in the District of Colum- 
bia. © * *7 

Referring to the Act of March 4, 
1922, it is provided: “That a marine, 
fire-marine, or fire insurance company 
may be formed, admitted or licensed to 
write any or all insurance and reinsur- 
ance comprised in any one or more of 


the following numbered subdivisions.” 
Section 3 provides that “Every company 
formed, admitted, or licensed to trans- 
act in the District any of the kinds of 
insurance permitted by the several 
numbered subdivisions of this section 
shall maintain separate and distinct re- 
serves for each kind of insurance so 
written and if a stock company shall 
not transact the business of insurance 
in the District unless 

“(a) It has a capital stock actually 
paid in, in cash or invested as provided 
by law, of at least $100,000 for the in- 
surance specified in any one subdivi- 
sion of this section, nor unless it has a 
surplus of money or other lawful assets 
over its authorized capital and all other 
liabilities of at least $50,000;” 

“(b) With an additional $50,000 of 
capital stock and $25,000 of surplus for 
the insurance authorized by any other 
subdivision of this section and which 
may be transacted by such company;” 

The Corporation Counsel has ren- 
dered opinions upon these questions at 
considerable length and summarizes 
the matter by stating that: “It is, 
therefore, my opinion that the only au- 
thority in law permitting any insurance 
company to engage in a multiple line 
business is that found in the provisions 
of the Act of March 4, 1922, supra, that 
the only exception of the special grant 
contained in section 653 of the Code, 
especially referring to health, life and 


accident insurance companies.” 
* * * 





In the Manitoba Legislature, a bill 
has been introduced which would alter 
the Automobile Insurance Policy Act 
by providing that violation of statutory 
conditions will not void a policy. A 
curious feature is that it would render 
its provisions retroactive to 1928. It is 
understood that the Attorney General 
has criticized the bill as being wrong 
in principle. 

* * * 

A decision of the South Carolina 
Supreme Court is to the effect that an 
accident policy covering injuries caused 
“by the collision of or by an accident 
to any private horse-drawn vehicle or 
motor-driven car in which the insured 
is riding or driving” covers a motor- 
cycle. 

* * * 

The Governor of New Jersey has 
signed a bill to establish a commission 
to investigate public pension plans and 
public agencies for the relief of de- 
pendents. 


AT 


House bill 1197 has passed the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature and been signed 
by the Governor. It relates to the pay- 
ment of workmen’s compensation for 
injuries received while employees are 
operating or using motor or other 
vehicles. 

* * * 

Governor Roosevelt of New York has 
signed the bill to incorporate the In- 
surance Square Club of New York, Inc. 
Other bills signed by Governor Roose- 
velt include one amending section 12la 
requiring delivery to assured of a copy 
of a questionnaire or blank signed or 
testimony taken as part of proof of 
loss; also an amendment to the Charter 
of Greater New York, section 808, re- 
lating to distribution of tax on busi- 
ness of foreign fire insurance com- 
panies. 

i 

The North Carolina Supreme Court 
has decided that when a fire insurance 
company issued a policy with knowl- 
edge of the fact that dynamite was 
present on the insured premises, the 
company waived compliance with the 
condition of the policy forbidding the 
keeping of explosives on the insured 
premises. 

Se 

House Roll 11726, introduced in the 
Federal House of _ representatives, 
would provide for an investigation of 
all phases of crop insurance by a body 
appointed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

* * * 

The Governor of New Jersey has 
signed Senate bill 65 amending The In- 
surance Law so as to require that a 
company shall not do business under 
subdivisions 7 and 8 unless it has a 
capital stock of at least $250,000 for 
each kind of business transacted, with 
an additional sum of $50,000 for every 
other kind of insurance it is authorized 
to transact. 

* os * 

A bill introduced in the Mississippi 
Legislature would authorize the use of 
the American Men’s Ultimate Table of 
Mortality for the purpose of valuing 
policies of life insurance. The Mis- 
sissippi Senate has passed an amend- 
ment to Chapter 129 of the Laws of 
1924 in relation to disability and relief 
funds for firemen. 

* * * 

Under the recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, the au- 
thorities in Missouri will proceed to 
take the necessary steps to enforce the 
refund of premiums collected in Mis- 
souri since Noy. 15, 1922, in excess of 
the amount which should have been col- 
lected under the order reducing rates 
10 per cent as of the date named. 
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a. Includes $0.57 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 


ec. On common stock; 7 per cent paid on preferred. 


b. 5000 shares preferred $100 par; 100,000 shares common $5 par. 


Stock dividend. 


8. 
d. Includes $12.29 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
e. Includes $18.77 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
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The Investor’s Standpoint 
< ByScof » 


APITAL increases, and rumors of 
new issues, are unusually promi- 
nent in the insurance field at this time. 
Stockholders of the Merchants Fire 
Assurance Company of New York ap- 
proved recommendations of directors to 
increase capital $1,000,000, 75,000 
shares of which will be common stock 
of a par value of $10 and 72,000 shares 
will be distributed in the form of stock 
dividends. Rights of 3000 shares were 
waived, these will be sold to agents 
and employees at a price to be deter- 
mined by the directors. Stockholders 
were given rights to subscribe for 2500 
shares of preferred stock, par $100, at 
$105, in ratios of one new share of 
stock for each 90 shares of common 
stock. The preferred stock shares 
outstanding have thereby increased 
$250,000. — 
A special meeting of stockholders of 
the Continental Casualty Company has 
been called for May 7, purpose being 
to act upon recommendations of di- 
rectors to increase capital of $1,500,- 
000, bringing the capital of the com- 
pany to $5,000,000, par value at $10. 
There is no intention of issuing all the 
stock now. 





Stockholders of the Inter-Southern 
Life Insurance Company of Louisville, 
Ky., have authorized a 100 per cent 
increase in capital, thus bringing the 
capital from $1,250,000 to $2,500,000. 








The Hartford Courant, says “Opin- 
ions prevail in local market circles that 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company will 
have a capital increase some time this 
year and forecasts were made that di- 
rectors will soon act. There is an 
expressed belief that the action might 
be taken within two weeks. Others 
express the opinion that action will 
not be taken until June. The less op- 
timistic, place the time for action upon 
capital in the late months in 1930.” 





At a recent meeting of the Insuran- 
shares Certificates, Incorporated, it 
was shown that the net value of assets 
of the company increased to seven per 
cent during March and the net value 
of securities ten per cent during the 
same period. The liquidation value 
based on securities held was $16.60 a 
share on April 7 compared with $16.44 
on March 31 and $14.66 on Jan. 31. 
A quarterly dividend of $0.15 was paid 
nm March 15. 





A public offering of 1,000,000 shares 
f capital stock of the Union Insurance 


Holdings, Ltd., which was organized 
last January, was made on April 21 by 
a banking group. 
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This is the first public financing for 
the corporation whose capital stock 
hitherto has been closely held. The 
proceeds will be used to establish addi- 
tional reserves required for new busi- 
ness being written and other corporate 
purposes, according to a statement by 
company officials. 

















49 Wall Street 


BOSTON 


33 Congress St. 
645 Beacon St. 





Our Out of Town 
Department 


We maintain a special department to handle the pur- 
chase or sale of insurance and bank stocks for clients 
located outside of New York. 


Prompt execution and a close check on the market 
enable us to render long range service in as effective 
a manner as though it were local. Inquiries are invited 
from insurance agents or insurance company officials, 
located anywhere in the United States. 


CURTIS & SANGER 
Established 1885 


New York Stock Exchange 
ock Exchange 


NEW YORK 


Members { Boston St 


Private telephones to Boston, Providence, Hartford and New Haven. 


45 East 17th Street 


PROVIDENCE 
Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust Building 


























than have prevailed in many years. 


Chicago 














Insuranshares Corporation of Delaware 
CLASS “A”? COMMON STOCK 
(Listed on the New York Stock Exchange) 


N analysis of the current market for insurance stocks shows that 
this class of securities can be purchased at levels more attractive 


Class ‘‘A’’ common stock of Jnsuranshares Corporation of Delaware fe 
represents a cross-section of selected insurance stocks. This stock is 
selling at approximately the net asset value per share as determined by 
current quotations on the underlying securities. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION of NEW YORK 


Underwriters and Distributors 


49 Wall Street, New York 
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The Penn Mutual’s 
“News Letter” 


Our monthly agency magazine is synchro- 
nized and coordinated with our Manpower Ex- 
pansion program. We quote from two letters 
recently received from high-placed men outside 
of our organization. 

From a nationally-known authority on agency 
management ; 

I suspect that we see as many house organs of life 
insurance companies as any office in the country. Per- 
haps we are a bit hardened because of the number of 
these publications which we read. Nevertheless, we 
are not so hard that we do not recognize the unusual 
merits of this outstanding publication. 

From the President of a great investment 
organization : 

It has been my good fortune for many years to read 
the Penn Mutual News Letter, and during this time 
I have watched the gradual expansion of this publica- 
tion until now it has become, in my opinion, by far 
the most attractive company organ of its kind that 
comes to my attention. 


ROYAL 
UNION 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 




















Des Moines, Iowa 


Paid to Policyholders $31,000,000.00 
Insurance in Force, Over. . $146,507,221.00 
































The Home Life Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated 1899 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all modern ferms of policy contracts from BIRTH 
te 60 years next birthday. 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from 
date of issue and are up-te-date in every respect. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and 
TOTAL AND PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE 
INDEMNITY FEATURES, and are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 
A Home Life policy brings peace of 
mind to the man who loves his family. 
Basil S. Walsh, President P. J. Cunningham, Vice-President 
Joseph L. Durkin, Secretary John J. Gallagher, Treasurer 
Dr. E. Bryan Kyle, Medical Director 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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EXPANSION 


This is the keyword 
in the program of development 
of ATLANTIC LIFE of Richmond, Va. 


Prospective General Agents, men who wish to throw 
. in their lot with a strong growing company, will find 


that 
“Honestly, It’s the Best Policy.” 


ATLANTIC 








Maryland ! 


General Agency positions open at 
CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 


HAGERSTOWN 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole-hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 


ANY OF. €0-0 


SNS 


SX 
a £ Fitted and Trained for 
NS 


sect Volume Production 


Personal supervision and training by experienced 

fleld men; proven sales plans, constructed to fit 
se actual field conditions; the most modern of policy 
YUL - iF forms; spell volume production and financial in- 


aS dependence for enthusiastic, capable representatives 
ee RR when backed by complete home office co-operation. 
ee Des Moines Life offers all of these to men who 


join this strong, aggressive institution. 


“Co-operator” and Prosper 

















THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


Largest Fraternal Benefit Society Composed Exclusively of 
Women in the Wor' 
Organized October 1, 1892 


WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 
Good Territory Everywhere in United States 
and Canada for Qualified Field joa 
Total Funds over...... ms . . $29,000,000 


Benefits Paid since ‘Organization ¢ over $39,500,000 
For further information write to 

















THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


W. B. A. Building Port Huron, Michigan 
“Bina West Miller Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary 











FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Denmark 


Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 
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